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Selected Feature Article 





Ironically enough, indifference to organizational goals 
and lack of motivation are problems that all too often 
follow from the very management practices designed 


to overcome them. 


Employee Apathy and 
Noninvolvement— 


Personner PRACTICE, both past 
and present, has placed its main 
emphasis upon such goals as fair 
pay, adequate vacations, correct se- 
lection and placement, effective 
training, and so on—in short, on 
making certain that an employee is 
well treated so that he may be happy 
in his job. These are all laudable 
goals, and far be it from me to deny 
their value. Nevertheless, they pre- 
sent some interesting aspects that 
are beginning to call for careful 
analysis. 

We might start by taking a look 
at wages and benefits. During the 
past decade, thanks to management 
' philosophy, collective bargaining, 
and governmental decree, fair wages 
and benefits have become an inte- 
gral part of our industrial way of 
life. Now we know from research 
that wages and benefits do motivate 
men to work. Money and job secu- 
rity are basic facts in our economic 
world, especially to the employee at 
the lower end of the organizational 


totem pole. But it is becoming in- 
creasingly apparent, as Herzberg,! 
McGregor,” and others have pointed 
out, that money and benefits are no 
longer the prime motivators that 
they used to be. The needs they are 
designed to fill are fairly well satis- 
fied by now—and satisfied needs, the 
psychologists tell us, are not motivat- 
ors for action.® 

This means that industry must 
turn its attention to other human 
needs as motivators for action. What 
other needs are there? According to 
Maslow, once the basic human wants 
have been satisfied, the next to come 
into play are the needs for self- 
actualization, self-expression, and 
self-esteem. The energy that comes 
from these needs is tapped as man is 
given the opportunity to use his in- 
telligence and interpersonal abilities 
to achieve responsibility, self-control, 


1F, Herzberg et al., The Motivation to Work. John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, 1959. 

2D. McGregor, The Human Side of Enterprise. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New York, 1960. 

3 A. H. Maslow, Motivation and Personality. Harp- 
er & Brothers, New York, 1954. 





Note: This article has been adapted from an address at a seminar held last May under the auspices 
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and a sense of internal commitment 
while at work. 

However, some recent research of 
my own has indicated that there are 
not so many workers to be found 
who have a burning need for respon- 
sibility and self-realization. In fact, 
my research suggests that apathy, in- 
difference, noninvolvement, and lack 
of responsibility may be on the in- 
crease.* How are these inconsisten- 
cies to be explained? Can the “needs” 
theory be incorrect? Are people in- 
herently lazy, apathetic, and indif- 
ferent? 

I do not believe the theories are 
wrong. Nor do I believe that human 
beings are inherently apathetic and 
lazy. Apathy, indifference, nonin- 
volvement, and so on are not the re- 
actions of inherently “irresponsible” 


*C. Argyris, Understanding Organizational Behav- 
ior. The Dorsey Press, Inc., Homewood, IIl., 1960. 
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people. They are adaptive mecha- 
nisms—ways to cope with the de- 
mands of the world in which people 
work. The irony of it all is that many 
of these “undesirable” employee reac- 
tions have their origin in the very 
management policies and practices 
designed to overcome them. 

For example, some research find- 
ings suggest that there may be a basic 


incongruity between the nature of 


formal organizations and managerial 
controls on the one hand and, on the 
other, the psychological make-up of 
mature men and women. The nature 
of formal organization is such that it 
tends to require employees who need 
tu be dependent upon others. But 
these requirements are the very anti- 





thesis of all that is needed to moti- 
vate mature beings—the people who 
aspire to be relatively independent, 
self-responsible, and self-controlled. 
As a result, while immature, submis- 
sive employees find many of the 
present practices in industry exactly 
to their liking, mature ones are con- 
stantly irked by the disparity be- 
tween their needs and aspirations 
and the organization’s demands on 
them. 


The Individual vs. the Organization 


To adapt to this situation—to re- 
main in the organization and pro- 
duce—mature employees may resort 
to any one or a combination of the 
following mechanisms: absenteeism, 


trade unionism, indifference, rate 
setting, goldbricking, demanding 


more and more money as the price of 


being required to work in such a 
world, and so on—in short, slowly 
but surely changing from individuals 
who give of themselves to individuals 
who give up themselves. 

To put all this another way, for- 
mal organizations and managerial 
controls are like good football play. 
They work so long as there is no op- 
position! However, there is opposi- 
tion, and it is created by the very na- 
ture of the demands that formal or- 
ganization and managerial controls 
Cif used well) make upon individ- 
uals. 

Formal organization and man- 
agerial controls are based on the as- 
sumption that human beings, out of 
a sense of loyalty, will act rationally 
and, for a fair set of rewards, will ac- 


cept a world in which they are re- 
quired to be dependent and subordi- 
nate and in which they will use few 
of their more important interpersonal 


abilities. Research suggests, however, 
that this assumption runs counter to 
the nature of mature individuals in 


our culture. As living dynamic or- 


ganisms, healthy human beings have 
no choice but to react—and they can 
do this in one of two ways. They can 
either “fight” the organization or “ac- 
cept” it by being apathetic and non- 
involved. The fighting reaction is 
fairly easily recognized by manage- 


ment. What is more difficult to per- 
ceive is acceptance based on resigna- 


tion and noninvolvement. This kind 


of behavior enables mature employees 
to release their internal tensions and 
avoid frustration. In this way, they 
are able to produce what the com- 
pany asks of them. In other words, 
apathetic behavior can actually 
spring from a sense of responsibility 
to the organization—the realization 
that only by acting in this manner 
can the employee “live” with it and 
meet its demands. 

The trouble is that after years of 
apathy and indifference a man’s ca- 
pacity for productive, creative work 
decreases. His adaptive behavior ulti- 
mately becomes his master and domi- 
nates him to the extent that he no 
longer looks for challenging work 
and involving experiences. The as- 
sumption that employees are lazy 
and do not want responsibility is 
thereupon, in the eyes of manage- 
ment, confirmed. Management fails 
to realize, however, that the problem 

















is primarily one of its own making. 

Unfortunately, too, these human 
problems of organization are, if any- 
thing, aggravated by many of the 


personnel practices currently pre- 
vailing in industry. For example: 


> Communications programs often tend 
to increase the employees’ mistrust of 


management and thus isolate management 
still further from the “facts of life” in the 
organization. 

> Human relations programs emphasiz- 
ing equality may help insecure managers 
to hide their discomfort and incompetence 
behind the authority they possess. 

> Programs aimed at increasing “em- 


ployee participation” tend to provoke em- 


ployees’ mistrust of management and add 
to their frustration. 
p> Programs designed to increase employ- 


ees’ sense of identification with their jobs 
and with the company may actually de- 


crease it. 

> Programs that attempt to teach “basic 
economics” and the importance of profits, 
cost cutting, and so on may discourage 
and frustrate employees and even insult 
them. They may also increase the mis- 
trust that line has for staff and vice versa. 
> Supervisory training of the traditional 
classroom variety tends to increase the 
foreman’s internal tension, his feelings of 
hostility toward management, and _ his 
sense of separateness from the organiza- 
tion because the courses never seem to 
come to grips with his true predicament 
—the fact of being the man in the middle. 
> Performance reviews tend, at best, to 
create dependence upon one’s superior 
and, at worst (which is probably the case 
more often than not), lead to an incipient 
conformity. 

> Coaching, as typically carried out by 
top management, tends to block self-de- 
velopment and increase “image develop- 
ment.” 

&> Formal executive development pro- 
grams merely provide a rationalization 
for the organization unwilling to face its 
own problems. Why, for example, does 
the organization “freeze” men in the first 
place and how can it develop its own in- 
ternal “defrosting” system? 


In short, many personnel pro- 
grams operate within, and may in- 
deed reinforce, the causes of man- 
agement’s problems. At worst, they 
increase the employees’ feelings of 
dependence, conformity, and exter- 
nal commitment. (“External com- 


mitment’ means that the source for 


the motivation to work lies “outside” 
the individual. He works hard only as 
long as someone rewards him for his 
effort or threatens to penalize him 
for the lack of it..) At best, personnel 
programs act as—to use Herzberg’s 
phrase—“antiseptic” devices protect- 


ing employees from the tensions of 
self-realization and responsibility 


while hopefully “making them hap- 
D y. 


Some Lessons from 
Behavioral Science Research 

It is high time, I think, that per- 
sonnel people in particular and man- 
agers in general became better ac- 
quainted with the findings of basic 
research in the behavioral sciences. 
No one with an understanding of 
basic behavioral research would 
maintain, for example, that there is 
anything that can be done to make 
people happy. This is simply not pos- 
sible. 

Nor does research uphold the 
proposition that making people hap- 
py is a desirable end in itself, even 
assuming that it could be attained. 
The amount of psychological energy 
available for productive work and 
growth is related to such factors as 
the sense of esteem, confidence, and 
respect an employee has for himself 
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and for others. He can develop these 
attributes only by continually and 
realistically meeting achievable chal- 
lenges. Human _ productivity and 
growth, then, are not necessarily cor- 
related with pleasure and happiness 
at all. As Rogers, Maslow, Allport, 
Kubee, and Goldstein have clearly 
recognized, to emphasize happiness 
and pleasure is to overlook the enor- 
mous part played by tension in 
achieving self-realization. In Gold- 
stein’s words, “Pleasure, in the sense 
of relief from tension, may be a nec- 
essary state of respite. But it is a 
phenomenon of a stand-still.”> Ac- 
tually, the tension and “unhappi- 
ness” resulting from the attempt to 
achieve challenging goals in order to 
enhance self-expression — or self - 
actualization—are central to healthy, 
high-quality living, to productivity, 
and to the flexibility needed for or- 
ganizational improvement. In fact, 
there is increasing agreement that a 
“sick” person is best defined as one 
who is no longer able to actualize his 
“essential capacities.” 

Not only is it unnecessary and un- 
healthy, therefore, to create an or- 
ganization that is primarily “people- 
oriented,” but it is also unrealistic. 
Healthy human beings realize that 
organizations exist to meet objec- 
tives that can only be achieved 
through cooperative effort. They are 
willing to give of themselves so that 
the organization can achieve both its 
and their goals. To this extent, hu- 
man beings are prepared to be ra- 


5 A. H. Maslow et al., New Knowledge in Human 
Values. Harper & Brothers, New York, 1960, p. 182. 





tional and are willing to strive to 
achieve what the planners of the or- 
ganization have in mind. Far from 
chafing at the bit, ready to take off 
in whatever direction their whims 
may suggest, healthy individuals tend 
to fear anarchy more than they fear 
autocracy. Anarchy may cause much 
more internal disturbance to a man 
than autocracy ever will. Perhaps it 
is worth repeating that healthy, ma- 
ture individuals are ready enough to 
give of themselves as long as they are 
not required to give up themselves. 

These concepts point to the need 
for some fundamental shifts in per- 
sonnel practice. Four that occur to 
me are the shifts 


> From policies that emphasize employee 
satisfaction, morale, and happiness to pol- 
icies that emphasize internal commitment, 
self-responsibility, and productiveness. 
& From the idea that individuals are the 
most important part of the organization 
to a realization that the importance of in- 
dividuals varies under different condi- 
tions. 

& From the requirement that subordinates 
be developed by their superiors to an ac- 
knowledgment that no man can develop 
another and that the door to development 
is locked from the inside. 

& From executive development programs 
aimed at changing a manager’s behavior 
to programs whose objective is to help 
the manager become more aware and 
more accepting of himself and therefore 
of others. 


Over and above these major shifts 
in policy, there is an urgent need 
also to explore new organizational 
structures and new methods of man- 
agerial controls. It is time manage- 
ment stopped feeling that it has 
made a major organizational change 
when in reality all it has done is to 














shift little blocks around, while the 
underlying strategy of the organiza- 
tion, with all its concomitant values 
and assumptions, remains as is. 

I do not wish to be misunderstood 
here. Formal organizations have 
been functioning for hundreds of 
years. Clearly they have important 
survival value. But formal organiza- 
tional structure must be seen for 
what it is: a strategy for organizing 
people. As such, a particular struc- 
ture may be best suited either for de- 
cisions that are routine or for those 
that have to be made under extreme 
stress. It may well be that, under 
other conditions, other forms of or- 
ganization are needed to supplement 
the conventional structure. 

To put this another way, formal 
organizational structure has great 
potential for certain kinds of deci- 
sions but not for all decisions. We 
need, therefore, to develop new 
forms of organization to reach the 
kinds of decisions that the formal 
structure is not adapted to making. 
Indeed, it is entirely possible that if 
an executive of the future is asked 
for his company’s organization chart 
he will counter by asking, “For what 
type of decision?” 

Until the new structures are de- 
veloped it is possible, however, to use 
the tug-of-war between the individ- 
ual and the organization as a basic, 
continual challenge for growth and 
self-actualization. When the prob- 
lem is viewed in this light, it does not 
make sense to call the divergence be- 
tween individual and organizational 
goals “bad.” In fact, if one accepts it 












as being the essence of the “human 
condition” of organizational life, one 
can find in the resolution of this 
problem the true basis for continued 
human cooperation and __interde- 
pendence. 


Requirements for Effective 
Organizational Development 


Though we are only just begin- 
ning to think of organizations as be- 
ing “healthy” or “sick” and a tremen- 
dous amount of research remains to 
be done in this area, some of the re- 
quirements for effective organiza- 
tional growth already seem clear: 

1. If the organization is to im- 
prove itself effectively, its members 
must feel deeply that there is a need 
for it to do so. Unless each member 
of the organization feels a genuine 
need for development, there will be 
little self-motivated, self-directed, 
self-controlled growth in the organi- 
zation as a whole. 

2. Awareness of the need for de- 
velopment presupposes that the or- 
ganization possesses the capacity to 
diagnose its internal make-up and 
external environment. This in turn 
presupposes a high degree of re- 
ceptiveness to new stimuli and new 
ideas. It also presupposes a willing- 
ness on the part of the organization 
to look at itself critically. 

3. Once having diagnosed its 
needs, the organization must have 
the capacity to unfreeze itself from 
its old position, move to the new, 
and refreeze itself.6 Once the new 
position has been achieved, the or- 


6K. Lewin, “Frontiers in Group Dynamics,” Hu- 
man Relations, Vol. 1 (1947), pp. 5-41. 








ganization must keep constant check 
on how well it is doing so that it is 
ready to move again as soon as the 
signal for further improvement is 
given. 

4. Implicit in the capacity to 
grow and improve are the security, 
confidence, and courage to experi- 
ment with new ideas. Without ex- 
perimentation, changes will not real- 
ly make any difference but will prob- 
ably remain within the boundaries of 
the prejudices, resistances, and other 
defenses presently existing in the or- 
ganization. 

5. Flexibility, endurance, and a 
high degree of cohesiveness are nec- 
essary if the organization is to cope 
with the confusion, tension, pres- 
sure, and indeed pain that usually 
accompany developmental changes 
in an organization. Here it is impor- 
tant to note, however, that cohesive- 
ness does not mean a state of uni- 
versal liking. The deepest and most 
lasting cohesiveness is based upon 
human relationships that permit and 
encourage each individual to strive 
to realize his full potential. Cohesive- 
ness is based more on shared respon- 
sibilities than on the compulsion to 
like and to be liked. Mature relation- 
ships encourage individuals to feel 
free to disagree with one another and 
indeed allow a man to dislike a col- 
league without rejecting him as a 
human being. 

These things cannot be manufac- 
tured, delegated, ordered, bought, or 
issued to the organization. They 
must be developed from within. Any- 
one who says he can instill them in 





the organization is probably a char- 
latan. No organization can develop 
effectively until it decides to stand 
on its own two feet and to grow 
through its own stimulation. 

6. Basic to all these requirements 
is a high degree of self-trust and self- 
confidence on the part of the mem- 
bers of the organization so far as 
their functioning in it is concerned. 
Trust in others and a true caring for 
others are also necessary. These are 
evolved as people feel free to develop 
authentic relationships. 

The requirements outlined here 
imply that persuasion, manipulation, 
diplomatic maneuvering, to say noth- 
ing of direct force, offer little hope 
for achieving effective organizational 
change. All or any of these methods 
may serve to get a particular job 
done, but they cannot help the or- 
ganization to uncover and overthrow 
the forces that are inhibiting its de- 
velopment—-and they tend, rather, 
to cover up these forces. It is true 
that persuasion and diplomatic ma- 
neuvering may bring about “develop- 
ment” in the sense of achieving a 
particular goal. But the real measure 
of organizational development is not 
the fact that some desired goal has 
been reached. We must look rather 
at the processes whereby the change 
has been brought about. Only 
through processes that increase the 
organization’s ability to solve prob- 
lems through internal commitment 
and its own administrative compe- 
tence can its development be said to 
be effective in any real or lasting 
sense. 
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Books which have recently come “off the press” are 
treated in the form of abstract-reviews in this section 
of “P MA” inall issues throughout the course of the 
year. 


Older books, which have achieved distinction as 
“landmarks” in personnel management, are abstracted 
now and then in certain issues of "P MA”. These 

are covered occasionally in order to bring the books to 
the attention of newcomers and others in personnel 
work who may not have read them before. 

















PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION: PRINCIPLES AND CASES. 
Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1961. 713 pages. $10.60. 


A. F. KINDALL. 


This volume comprises some sixty (60) cases in the field of personnel management, 
and is representative of many kinds of situations and in a cross-section of organi- 
zations. The cases, ranging from three to as many as fifteen either as independent or 
as continuation cases, are under these broad categories: (1) introduction to personnel 
administration, (2) personnel policies and procedures, (3) building and maintaining the 
organization, (4) developing potential of people, (5) wage and salary administration 
and performance appraisal, 6) ) fringe benefits, (7) communications systems, (8) admin- 
istering discipline, and (9) personnel administration and you. At the beginning of 
each section there is a preliminary statement introducing the specialized field of 
personnel management, and suggested supplementary readings. 


In the ‘‘Note to the Reader,’’ the author, Professor of Business Administration at the 
Harvard Business School, states: ‘‘If you come to recognize the role and the value 
of the personnel function in the organization today, if you begin to appreciate the 
difficulties and the limitations of the personnel administrator, if you realize that 
personnel administration is truly everyone’s concern, then, this book of cases will 
have succeeded in its objective.’’ And, the nature and depth of the cases, indeed, 
offer ample opportunity for such gains to the reader. 


(B—61-16) 








ih cages COLLEGE RECRUITING. G. S. ODIORNE AND A. S. HANN. 
Bur. of Ind. Rel., Univ. of Michigan, 1961. 288 pages. $5.00. 


There have been periodic and scattered observations in regard to the serious enter- 
prise known as “‘talent scouting”’ by company recruiters on the university campus each 
year, and for the most part they have been statistical and briefly narrative. For the 
first time a wide research effort takes shape — based on interviews and questionnaires 
involving as respondents more than 1,100 students, about 100 recruiters, and some 100 
companies. The findings of this comprehensive effort are presented in a very readable 
‘mix’’ of significant extracts from the interviews, summary points, comparisons, 
exhibits of standards, data, graphs, and guidelines. More than 50 tables of data, 
drawn from this research study, and analysis of their implications, are included. 


The coverage is such as to take in the wide sweep of manpower considerations, 
company plans, policies, and strategies in recruiting, the role, techniques, and 
relative effectiveness of the recruiters, the use of recruitment media, the quality of 
the interviewing of prospective employees about to graduate from college, and other 
areas. For companies, recruiters, and others involved, who want to improve their 
potential in college recruiting and cut down on waste and unsuccessful effort, the 
Bureau’s book (Report No. 13) is a very useful resource in these expensive ventures. 
There is substance in it for the manpower specialist, the recruitment coordinator, 
the recruiter, the student, the college placement office, and the companies in search 
of needed manpower. 


(B-61-17) 














DEVELOPING COMPETENT SUBORDINATES. J. M. BLACK. 
American Management Ass'n, 1961, 128 pages. $4.50 


This new addition to the growing AMA Handbook series is compact, instructional, and 
clearly directed toward the responsibilities of the line manager. In drawing the peoples 
leadership-productivity link in the introduction to the book, Mr. Black makes a point 
clear at the very outset: ‘‘Any manager who intends to survive in this coming climate 
of keen business competitiveness must be more than an administrator. He must have 
high executive abilities and know how to vitalize the power of people. . .he must 
understand how to build enthusiasm and self-reliance in his employees by setting a 


good example.’’ The matter of bringing out the best in subordinates and developing 
their competencies is the focus of the book. 


The five principal parts are presented in this sequence: (1) The Selection Problem: 
Sizing Up Candidates for Employment and Promotion; (2) On-the-Job Training: 
Challenge to Management; (3) Delegation: Highroad to Self-Reliance; (4) Job 
Rotation: Training for Versatility; and, (5) The Manager as a Counselor. The intro- 
ductory section e a apes the high priority and the coming demands upon the man- 
ager as a trainer of his subordinates, and concluding section provides a summary in 


regard to manpower utilization in the competitive 1960s. In the foreword to the book 
the Vice-President-Personnel, Yale and Towne Manufacturing Company, sets the tone 
with his observation that. . -‘‘The manager who succeeds in this primary responsi- 
bility (of ‘‘training up’’ his subordinates) will find that he has ample time for the 
broader aspects of his job.”’ 


(B-61-18) 























HOW TO PREPARE A PERSONNEL POLICY MANUAL. H. A. FELDMANN. 
Dartnell Corporation, 1961 (Report No. 617). 114 pages. $15.00. 


Personnel administration which is equitable, consistent, and effectively administered 
does much to preserve a company’s greatest asset — its people. This manual is a 
very useful guide for moving toward this kind of desirable personnel administration. 
The author brings to bear some thiry years of experience in developing these concise 
outlines in the field of personnel relations. 


The guides to the preparation of a personnel policy manual are presented in sixteen 
sections: (1) Establishing General Personnel Policies, (2) Evaluating, Analyzing, 
and Establishing Hiring Standards, (3) Making New Employees Feel at Home, (4) Job- 
Training Policies, (5) Setting Pay-Plan Policies, (6) Promotion Policies, (7) Solving 
Misunderstandings and Grievances, (8) Company Discipline Standards, (9) Attendance 
Policies, (10) Hours of Work and Overtime Policies, (11) Supervisor-Employee 
Relationships, (12) Records and Forms Control Policies, (13) Setting Holiday Policies} 
(14) Establishing Vacation Policies, (15) What to do if a Union Organizer Calls, and 
(16) Examples of Typical Policy Statements and Forms. Exhibits, outlines, work- 
sheets, and other aids also contribute to making this a profitable tool for the personnel 
practitioner. Mr. Feldmann was formerly personnel director, General Mills, Mechanical 
Division. 


(3-61-19) 








OPTIMUM USE OF ENGINEERING TALENT. J. W. BLOOD, EDITOR. 
American Management Ass’n. (Mgt. Report 58), 1961. 416 pages. 
39 (Members, $8.) 


For the past ten years, since the outbreak in Korea, it has been clear that engineering- 
scientific-technical personnel constitute both a special manpower problem and a 
management problem in organizations. Indeed, the sub-title describes it well: 
‘‘Meeting the Need for Technical Personnel.’’ Some thirty (30) contributors, promi- 
nent in various phases of engineering management, have made this book possible for 
companies and other organizations concerned with the recruiting, utilizing, and 
retaining technical personnel. 


The book is designed in seven main sections: (1) Objectives — of the engineer and of 
the engineering division in an organization; (2) Organization — with basic presenta- 
tions and case studies of engineering organization at IBM, Carborundum Company, 
and Convair; (3) Recruitment and Selection; (4) Compensation — financial and non- 
financial, and establishing formal salary administration plans; (5) Supervision — six 
presentations in regard to supervision; (6) Professional Development — company 
training programs, cooperation of industry and schools, university and company train- 
ing, and development of engineering managers; and (7) Evaluating the Engineering 
Function — the evaluation process, practical results of evaluation, and predicting 
engineering success. The views and experiences of many companies are represented 
by the contributors to this book. Charts, tables, and other exhibits are featured 
throughout the book. In all, avery much needed compendium of the best thinking in 
regard to this special personnel problem. (3-61-20) 

















HOW TO BUILD JOB ENTHUSIASM. . J. HEGARTY. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1961. 257 pages. $5.95. 


A business consultant and formerly Director of Sales Training for Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation, Mr. Hegarty presents this book as a useful ‘‘tool’’ for super- 
visors at various levels of management. It has grown out of a special clinic in human 
relations in management conducted for more than a thousand supervisors over the past 
several years. From the key sessions in this clinic the author has built a readable 
book full of pointers and guidelines for the supervisor. 


The first section of the book is devoted to the introductory theme of instilling 
enthusiasm, ‘‘selling’’ enthusiasm, and deriving the benefits of job enthusiasm. The 
fifteen chapters which follow direct the central theme into the more specific areas of 
supervisory responsibility: (1) indoctrination of new employees, (2) communication, 
(3) staff meetings and conferences, (4) job descriptions — man specifications, 

(5) tests, (6) planning and organizing, (7) delegation, (8) control, (9) motivation, 

(10) training, and (11) ratings, appraisal, and counseling. The concluding chapters 
deal with ‘Our Wants and Needs’’ and ‘'A Good Supervisor is a Good Salesman. ”’ 


The presentations are featured by outlines, brief discussions, highlights of key points 
to be focused, and throughout there is the tone of direct counsel and advice to the 
supervisor. 





(B-61-21) 




















PRIMER OF LABOR RELATIONS. 12 EDITION. 
“‘LABOR RELATIONS REPORTER” STAFF. 
Bureau of National Affairs, Inc., 1961. 91 pages. $1.00. 


This new edition of the primer continues to offer a convenient tool for instructors, 
students of labor relations, supervisors, and industrial relations practitioners. The 
glossary of more than two hundred labor relations terms alone is probably worth the 
price of the publication, because of its usefulness as a reference resource tool. The 
text is.brought up to date through the Taft-Hartley amendments in recent years. 


The staff of ‘‘Labor Relations Reporter’’ of the Bureau of National Affairs, Inc. 
presents the book in ten'main units: (1) The Law of Labor Relations; (2) Who Is 
Covered by the Law; (3) Employees’ Organizing Rights; (4) Choosing a Bargaining 
Agent; (5) The Duty to Bargain; (6) Lawful and Unlawful Union-Security Clauses; 
(7) Strikes, Picketing, and Boycotts; (8) Settlement of Disputes; (9) Regulations of 
Unions; and (10) How to Use the Taft-Hartley Act. Coverage is such as to include 
consideration of the Wagner Act, the Taft-Hartley Act, the Labor Reform Act, other 
federal and state labor laws. Citations of provisions of the laws, references to 
interpretations, extracts, and references to the Labor Relations Reference Manual, 
the Labor Arbitration Reports, and the Labor Relations Expediter (all publications of 
the Bureau of National Affairs, Inc.) facilitate the use of this booklet. Special 
attention to highlights of provisions of the laws and their implications is featured 


throughout. 
(3-61-22) 








THE IMPACT OF THE PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERING UNION. R. E. WALTON. 
Harvard Business School, Div. of Research, 1961. 419 pages. $5.00. 


The conventional patterns of labor relations, collective bargaining, and management- 
employee relations do not quite fit the distinctive problems of engineering manpower. 
There is need for innovative thinking about engineer-management relations — and this 
research study provides a very sound basis for such thinking. Dr. Walton has done a 
thorough and profitable research investigation of the experiences of eleven (11) 
companies where professionals have organized certified bargaining units. 


Part I provides the historical perspective in regard to collective bargaining among 
professional engineers, and identification of the characteristics of professional 
unionism. Part II analyzes compensation factors — general salaries, premium pay, 
fringe benefits, salary differentials, and merit review systems. Part III explores 
issues in the area of personnel administration in regard to recruitment, transfers, 
discipline, layoffs, discharge, and related matters. Part IV is concerned with the 
impact of the union on work assignments, management organization, and employee 
relations. Part V treats the significance of changes resulting from unionization and 
suggests implications of the findings. In essence, the findings confirm that unions 
have an impact on each of the several areas of engineering management. The two 
appendices deal with a compilation of unions representing engineering and technical 
employees, and, a rating form. A valuable bibliography is also included. 


(8-61-23) 











LET’S GET DOWN TO CASES. LYDIA STRONG. 
American Management Ass’n., 1961. $3.00 (Members, $2.50). 


The cases represent problem situations for the line supervisor, and they cover a wide 
range of such situations. The thirty (30) cases are compiled from those originally 
featured in Supervisory Management, AMA’s monthly magazine for first-line 
supervisors and foremen. 


Each case, generally of one-page, may be described as an abbreviated case, an 
account of a problem situation. It is followed by a series of provocative questions 
suggestive in analyzing, discussing, and solving the case. The reader is also 
encouraged to ask his own additional questions relative to a case of this kind. In 
essence, the editor describes this book as ‘‘an approach to swapping problems — and 
discussing them.’’ 


The introductory statement to the book advises the reader in this way: ‘‘Consider 
only one case at a time, and allow plenty of time for it. Read the case first, then 
use the blank page to jot down your own comments and reactions. A few questions 
are suggested, but they are only the beginning. How does the case strike you? 

What would you do? How are such matters handled in your company? Are there any 
general conclusions or ideas you can draw from the case? Don’t be satisfied with 
your first quick reactions: you’ll think of more angles if you consider each person 
involved.’’ The cases carry such titles as ‘‘The Safety Meeting,’’ ‘‘Buttering Up the 
Boss,” ‘‘Setting Joe Straight,’’ and ‘‘How Kind Can You Get?’’ The situations pre- 
sented are well diversified and are true accounts of situations faced by a supervisor. 








(5-61-24) 
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NOTES 





UNDERSTANDING THE EMPLOYEE AS AN INDIVIDUAL. 
J. R. KENNEDY AND OTHERS. 
Public Personnel Ass’n., 1961. 19 pages. $2.50 (Members, $2.00). 


The three papers comprising this Report (PPA Personnel Report No. 614) include 
the following: The Problem Employee, by John R. Kennedy, Senior Consultant, 
George Fry & Associates; Learning About Employees Through Attitude Surveys, 

by Douglas Williams of Douglas Williams Associates, Inc.; and, What We Can Learn 
From the Behavioral Sciences, by Raymond A. Katzell, Director of the Research 
Center for Industrial Behavior at New York University. 


In discussing the problem employee, Mr. Kennedy points to the province of the per- 
sonnel officer in dealing with the troubled or anxious employee within the organiza- 
tional setting, and, with particular discussion regarding the chronic absentee, the 
problem drinker, the chronic complainer, the uncooperative employee, and the dis- 
abled worker. He attempts to outline observable behavior patterns, and identifies 
some of the characteristic ‘danger signals.’’ Mr. Williams deals more extensively 
with attitude surveys as mirrors of what employees are thinking — and he presents 
the what, why, how, where, who, and when of attitude surveys. Dr. Katzell’s brief 
treatment of the behaviorial sciences points to their applicability, for example, in 
regard to employee problems of satisfaction with supervision, turnover, absenteeism, 
and interpersonal relations. 


(B—61-25) 








MANAGEMENT: ANALYSIS, CONCEPTS, AND CASES. 
W. W. HAYNES AND J. L. MASSIE. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1961 526 pages. $7.95. 


In a rather unusual structuring for a book in the field of management the authors have 
successfully consolidated basic principles, significant extracts from readings, and 
case studies relevant to each major section. The main sections, each featured by 
the combination in this way, include: (1) modern management thought, (2) organi- 
zation, (3) motivation, incentives, and morale, (4) policy formulation, planning, and 
decision-making, (5) work improvement and work measurement, (6) economic analysis 
in business decisions, or, managerial economics, (7) investment decisions, (8) use of 
accounting in planning and control, (9) schematic analysis in decision-making, 

(10) mathematical approaches to business decisions, and (11) probability and 
statistics in management decisions. It concludes with a summary outlook of 
management in the present and the future. 


The many extracts provide a valuable fund of knowledge and selected readings for 
the student and the practitioner in management. Some 65 extracts are included and 
they are drawn from many sources, represent a variety of viewpoints, and provide a 
good perspective of the subject under discussion. In addition, about 40 case studies 
are included. They provide a good base for practical consideration of the content in 
the particular section. Appropriate charts, selections, and exhibits are also featured. 
In summary, the authors have tried to bridge the classical with the contemporary 
writing and thinking in the field of management, and the theoretical and the Aarti Ts) 











CASE METHOD IN HUMAN RELATIONS: THE INCIDENT PROCESS. 
PAUL AND FAITH PIGORS. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1961. 413 pages. $8.75. 


While the Incident Process has been increasingly used by hundreds of organizations 
here and abroad in management training through the case method, the literature on it 
has been only fragmentary. Now, for the first time there appears a comprehensive 
book on the subject by the two authors who are identified as the originators and 
developers of the method. Case studies, in several series, have been published 
before by the Bureau of National Affairs, Inc. — but this is the first comprehensive 
book descriptive of the techniques and values. 


Full presentation of the case report, the case discussion, and the case analysis are 
featured — with Incident Process cases throughout thé book. The eleven (11) prin- 
cipal cases are representative of management and human relations situations in 
organizational life. ‘‘Recaps,’’ summaries, reading references, questions for guidance 
and discussion, and other elements add to the value of the book. The authors 
structure the book in five main parts: (1) Case Method As a Way of Learning; (2) A 
Method for Analyzing Social Situations; (3) The Incident Process and a System of 
Job Rotation, (4) Case Method and Experience; and, (5) More Case Reports. In the 
‘Preface’ the reader finds a very valuable springboard to the book, its design, intent, 
and special approaches. Training directors, personnel officers, company and agency 
libraries, professors and students of management, and others will find this a volume 
of considerable value. 

(B-61-27) 
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BASIC PATTERNS IN UNION CONTRACTS. EDITORS OF CBNC. 
Bureau of National Affairs, Inc., 1961. 124 pages. $1.25 


This fifth edition of the volume, reprinted as prepared by the editors of Collective 
Bargaining Negotiations and Contracts, provides the reading audience with a survey 
that ‘‘outlines the major types of provisions found in collective bargaining contracts 
and indicates the frequency of each. . .its purpose is to provide negotiators with a 
yardstick against which to measure their own agreements, bargaining proposals, and 
counterproposals. . .(and) it further provides ready data on the most frequent means 
of handling any bargaining issue.’’ The survey was made on the basis of some 3,500 
agreements on file maintained by the Bureau of National Affairs, Inc. 


The sections reprinted include the following: (1) amendment and duration, (2) dis- 
charge, discipline and resignation, (3) employee benefits, (4) grievances and arbi- 
tration, (5) work or pay guarantees, (6) hours and overtime, (7) holidays, (8) leave of 
absence, (9) managementwand union rights, (10) seniority: layoff, promotion, and 
transfer, (11) strikes and lockouts, (12) union security, (13) vacations, (14) wages, 
and (15) working conditions and safety. Data on the frequency of the provisions, in 
negotiations in both manufacturing and non-manufacturing firms, are cited — including 
trends determined. The emphasis on brevity, specifics, industry pattern, highlights 
and summaries, and other features make this a very valuable tool for those engaged 
in the study and practice of collective bargaining. 


(B-61-28) 








EMPLOYEE PERFORMANCE APPRAISAL RE-EXAMINED. 
C. E. JURGENSEN AND OTHERS. 
Public Personnel Ass'n, 1961. 30 pages. $2.50 (Members, $2.00). 


Quoting from the 'tForeword’’ to this publication, Personnel Report No. 613 of the 
PPA, ‘‘This Report provides a three-pronged approach to re-examination of employee 
performance appraisal. Part I describes some of the discernible recent trends in the 
field; Part II contains a case study of the experience of a public agency — the Port 
of New York Authority; Part III deals with facts, fears, and fallacies about perform- 
ance appraisal.’’. . .‘‘Writing on the latest trends in employee performance evaluation 
is Clifford E. Jurgensen, who is Assistant Vice President, Personnel, of the Minne- 
apolis Gas Company. Felix M. Lopez, Jr., whose case study represents Part II of 
this report, is Manager of Selection and Placement Division of the Personnel Depart- 
ment at the Port of New York Authority. Kenneth E. Richards, who discusses the 
facts, fears, and fallacies of performance appraisal, is Personnel Research Manager 
of United Air Lines, Chicago.’ 


The presentations are reasonably brief and well done. Summaries are provided at 
the close of each presentation. In addition to suggested readings in the field of 
employee performance evaluation, there is appended a comprehensive bibliography 
on ‘‘Evaluating Employee Work Performance’’ which was prepared by the Library 
staff of the U. S. Civil Service Commission. 


(B—61-29) 














SIMULATION AND GAMING: A SYMPOSIUM. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASS'N. 
Amer. Mgt. Ass’n. (Mgt. Report No. 55), 1961. 135 pages. 
$3.75 (Members, $2.50). 


This publication is the product of AMA’s first National Simulation Forum held at 
Saranac Lake in 1960. In view of the great interest provoked by simulation as a new 
Management instrument — as an operations research tool, as a vital teaching device, 
and as a significant tool in decision-making.— the book 1 isa timely addition to the 
management literature. 


The contributors, drawn from a cross-section of leading thinkers and practitioners in 
this field, presentthese subjects: Model Building for Management Games; A Survey of 
Business Games; The Value of Simulation as a Teaching Tool; Training Managers in 
Decision-Making Through Simulation; The Use of Simulation in Logistics Policy 
Research; Simulation and Human Behavior; and, a panel on various aspects of simu- 
lation such as the problems of validation, criteria, and critique. The identification 
and the biographical descriptions of the contributors in the ‘‘About the Authors’’ com- 
prise a valuable who’s who in the field of simulation and gaming. For the first time 
general readers are provided with a very comprehensive and excellent bibliography of 
writings on simulation, games, and gaming — again, a very useful resource for those 
interested in the theoretical and the practical aspects of the subject. The ‘‘Survey 
of Business Games,’’ by Lois Stewart, Assistant Management Editor of Business 
Week, provides valuable references to the many companies and organizations actively 
engaged in simulation and gaming in their programs. 

(B—61-—30) 
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PERSONNEL ORGANIZATION, FUNCTIONS, STAFFING, COSTS 





CHALLENGING YEARS FOR PERSONNEL PLANNING.  F. H. CASSELL. 
Personnel. Vol. 38, No. 4, July-Aug., 1961. Pages 46-53. 


The Director of Industrial Relations, Inland Steel Corporation, views the challenge 
largely in light of the forecast of the nature of the work population in the present 
and coming decade. In this respect he presents the highlights in regard to the work 
population’s age gouping, high school enrollments and employment of young people 
the ratio of white-collar to blue-collar workers, the fast growing professional and 
technical occupations, the service industries, the mobility of people, and the 
increasing number of over-45 years of age employees. The patterns and the expec- 
tations are well presented and the implications for personnel planning are clearly 
convincing. 


> 


Among the critical needs are: (1) both the gifted specialist and the gifted general- 
ist, (2) more engineering and technical talent, (3) improved salary administration and 
incentive systems, (4) more to be done in the training of supervisory and managerial 
personnel, (5) more enlightened management to provide the right climate for innova- 
tion and change, (6) strength in diversity of personnel and, consequently, more 
imaginative recruitment, placement, and promotion programs, and (7) the important 
tole of personnel management sharing in the assessment of organization and its 
impact. The concept of ‘‘research and development”’ has to be carried more into the 
behavioral sciences and the research findings to be made available to the practical 
operators of business enterprises. 


(79-61) 

















PERSONNEL EXECUTIVE IN QUEST OF PROFESSIONAL STATUS. 
D. H. KRUGER. 
The Personnel Administrator. Vol. 6, No 4, July-Aug. 1961. Pages 14-18. 


The article is concerned with the search for professional status and the hallmarks or 
criteria of professional groups. The author draws upon criteria set forth by Flexner, 
Taeusch, and Yoder in regard to professionalization and assesses the personnel 
executive and his organization against these criteria. 


Among the significant aspects of personnel management which bring it closer to 
professionalization are: (1) primary concern with policies and policy-making, 

(2) staff specilization close to top management and serving top management in 
fulfillment of objectives, (3) research into major personnel areas, (4) a specialized 
body of knowledge, (5) sound organization of its activities and scientific pursuit of 
such activities, and, (6) community and social obligations. Among the difficulties, 
however, are these in the field of personnel administration: no common pattern of 
preparation of practitioners in the field, vagueness in tapping human resources for 
greater productivity, lack of uniformity in regard to personnel functions, differences 
in regard to a framework of ethics or values, and other difficulties. In short, there 
is need for much more in the way of formulation and implementation of standards if 
professionalization is to be achieved. Right now we may be drifting towards 
professionalism, cautions Dr. Kruger, but with creditable workmanship and with top 
Management support in regard to the personnel executive’s role, position description, 
oe performance evaluation the movement toward professionalism can be accelerated. 


(80—61) 











APPRAISING PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION. A. J. TOBIN. 
Public Personnel Review Vol. 22, No. 3, July 1961. Pages 149-153. 


There has been some trail-blazing in personnel administration in the public service, 
and Mr. Tobin of the Port of New York Authority presents these in his address. Per- 
sonnel administrators are dealing increasingly with high-talent technical and profes- 
sional men and women and with challenging problems of supervision of such persons. 
There is much in the way of consultation and participation in the development of 
organization-wide personnel policies and programs, and this ‘tguarantees wholesome 
immersion of the personnel officer’’ in the major affairs and decisions of the agency. 
Opportunity for blending the best combination of centralized and decentralized aspects 
of personnel managementis here, and personnel directors have the chance to attain 
professionalization of the enterprise and yet assure maximum involvement of operating 
supervisors in the line. A more scientific effort toward salary administration and 
merit increases, especially in light of the number of high-talent and professional 
people employed, challenges the personnel administrator. 


The author also develops the two important themes which characterize modern per- 
sonnel programs in public agencies: applying new concepts of the individual in the 
work environment, and, the boom in training and employee development. To a con- 
siderable extent the author relates much of his discussion to the experiences of the 
Port of New York Authority. He foresees great potential for the field of personnel 
administration. 








(81-61) 











EXECUTIVES AND MIDDLE MANAGERS: 
SELECTION, DEVELOPMENT, APPRAISAL 











THE SCIENTIST: IS HE EQUIPPED FOR MANAGING? A. G. HANDSCHUMACHER. 
Office Executive. Vol. 36, No. 4, April 1961. Pages 20-21. 


The president of Lear, Inc. does not agree with others who hold that the scientist or 
professional man is a different breed from that of the businessman and because of his 
training and outlook is incapable of astute management. In fact, a number of science- 
oriented men have made the grade in management — and the loss to the companies 
— have been very significant had these men not been identified and their abilities 
used. 


The author maintains that you will find individuals with both administrative strengths 
and weaknesses among those in the scientist group, just as you would among lawyers, 
economists, salesmen, and others. By and large, if the scientist’s over-all ability 

is sufficient, he will make the grade in management if he is gven the training needed 
and is backed with capable assistants. ‘‘In companies where science is so basic to 
objectives, integration of scientific personnel i in management is the only answer to 
maintaining “ans management. . .Let’s face it, scientists are just as capable as 
any other group. . .And since so much of what management does depends on what the 
scientists have done (in product development), we have to let these men have a voice 
in management.”’ Finally, ‘twhat a company needs is people with breadth of vision 
to go beyond their speciality — whether they started in the scientific, financial, or 
sales end — people who can make a real contribution to the company management.’’ 


(82-61) 








REVISIONIST THEORY OF LEADERSHIP. W. G. BENNIS. 
Harvard Business Review Vol. 39, No. 1, Jan-Feb. 1961. Pages 25-36. 


In a perceptive and very useful summarization Dr. Bennis examines the shifts in 
organizational theory and the concepts of productiveness and organization-individual 
re stieliaies He distills, first, the main characteristics of the scientific management 
school with its emphasis on authority, engineering-approach, and task dominated 
through high output at small unit cost — Weber, Taylor, Ford, and others. Then, on to 
the human relations school and its precepts — Roethlisberger, Lewin, Mayo, and 
others. The major attention is given to the revisionists school — particularly, the 
contributions of Robert McMurry, Chris Argyris, and Douglas McGregor. The clashes 
of the views of the revisionists is well presented and the focus on the major 
differences is clearly documented. 


McMurry argues for a model of organization in which top management is made up for 
strong and mature personalities who practice a kind of benevolent autocracy. It just 
isn’t possible, he argues, in modern business to delegate much autonomy below the 
top levels of management. In essence, he believes that most employees want to be 
dependent and are incapable of taking ‘responsibility. Argyris argues that if employees 
are this way it is because organization forces them into this mold and that they can, 
in fact, be vastly different. He proposes more self-actualization and a break away 
from dependency and passiveness by reshaping organizational influences. McGregor 
presents a case for self-control, collaboration, and integration in bridging organiza- 
tion and individual in modern business enterprise. (83-61) 














PERFORMANCE APPRAISAL AND EXECUTIVE MORALE. M. R. FEINBERG. 
Management Review Vol. 50, No. 6 June 1961. Pages 25-31. 


The President of BFS, Inc. notes that ‘ta manager is jealous of his hard-won dignity 
and status in the organization and he will oppose anything that appears to threaten 
them, and. . .unless executive appraisals are handled with adroitness and sensitivity, 
they are certain to have a seriously detrimental effect on executive morale through- 
out the company.’’ While the nature.of the company’s appraisal program is significant, 
equally important is the way in which it is handled by the executive doing the apprais- 
ing. The appraiser must guard against tendencies, in the performance appraisal inter- 
view with a subordinate, which could demoralize the man and injure relationships in 
the future. 


Dr. Feinberg offers these guidelines in order to preserve executive morale in the 
conduct of the performance appraisal session: (1) know yourself, (2) know the job, 
(3) know the man, (4) listen, (5) stress acceptance, (6) don’t hold back criticism, 

(7) criticize constructively, (8) observe limits, (9) emphasize growth on the present 
job, (10) know what race you want him to run, (11) agree on goals, (12) set up a time- 
table. Considerable dividends will be realized if the appraiser observes these guide- 
lines. Moreover, this can have a chain reaction by virtue of the good example in hav- 
ing the man, subsequently, conduct the performance appraisal of his subordinates ina 
like profitable manner. Since performance appraisal is a vital part of a company’s 
management growth program and affects the morale of executives involved, it must be 


done well. 
(84-61) 

























RE-EDUCATION FOR EXECUTIVES. S. G. HUNERYAGER. 
Personnel Administration. Vol. 24, No. 1, Jan-Feb. 1961. Pages 5-9, 26, 


A survey disclosed diversity and some degree of confusion as to what companies 
expect to be accomplished in the back-to-school for their executives. Some of the 
major expectations or values expressed were these, in order of their importance: 

(1) that a man’s concept of management would be greatly broadened by attending such 
programs, (2) that there would be value derived in contact and association with men 
from other companies, (3) the individual would increase in general management skills, 
and (4) personal stimulation of the individual would be derived from attendance at 
such back-to-school programs. Of several different profiles posed by the author he 
found, in this survey, three which were most prevalent in regard to who is to be sent: 
(1) ‘someone newly appointed to a position of increased responsibility or someone 
you intend to promote in the near future’’ — most prevalent selection; (2) ‘tany able 
technician or specialist now needing breadth and management ‘know-how’ in addition 
to his speciality’’ — next in order of selection; and (3) ‘tany competent executive 
needing a refresher or a first exposure to the many things in general management.”’ 


Although selection for re-education is becoming a mark of recognition in companies, 
there are also many problems. There are the problems of selectivity of men and pro- 
grams, the caliber of the management education, personal gains, tendency to use the 
. university as a kind of ‘‘crutch’’ to do what the company wants, and other problems. 


(85-61) 








PUZZLE AND PERPLEXITY IN EXECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT. CHRIS ARGYRIS. 
Personnel Journal. Vol. 39, No. 11, April 1961. Pages 463-465, 485. 


Among the contradictions Dr. Argyris finds, as a result of a recent experience in a 
meeting with twenty top executives of management development, are these: (1) self- 
development yet trainer control, (2) personal behavior yet trainer stimulated behavior, 
(3) need for acceptance by line yet place line in training situations that devaluate 
them. Other criticisms are directed in regard to the role and effectiveness of those 
in management development administrator positions. 


While contending that executive development should be self-development of the indi- 
vidual, he found that it is the trainers who define the content of the course, the 
methods of training, the objectives, the values to be ‘‘taught,’’ and basic assumptions 
to be propagated, and the sequences of subject and method, and time periods allocated] 
He regards this as trainer control conflicting with the view of self-development. 
Again, while the training executives believe that the executive should focus on his 
personal behavior none of the techniques adequately stress the diagnostic objective 
of helping the man focus on his own behavior, on his own process of being and becom- 
ing — the case studies, role playing, and other techniques aim more at lessons to be 
derived than on personal behaviorial analysis and change. Finally, the training pro- 
grams tend to concentrate on the faults, weaknesses, and limitations of line executives 
and thus devaluate the very line people they seek to attract to the course or program. 
All these offer perplexities, as Dr. Argyris sees it. 


(86-61) 











MANAGERIAL ROLE INTERACTION: A STUDY OF 3 MANAGERIAL LEVELS. 
HJALMAR ROSEN. 
Jour. of Applied Psych. Vol. 45, No. 1, Feb. 1961. Pages 30-34. 


This study was conducted in an industrial plant and involved the plant manager, 7 
division managers, and 37 section managers. All were asked to rank qualities 
desirable in their jobs as well as those above and below them in the management 
hierarchy. Results show that the demands management makes upon their superior and 
subordinates is largely a function of how they evaluate their personal roles. All 
three levels tended to evaluate their occupational roles in a significantly comparable 
manner, but there was a considerably higher similiarity between section and division 
management’s personal role evaluations than between either level and the plant 
Manager. 


In terms of ranking the importance of 16 characteristics toward job performance, there 
was general agreement among all three levels. Those most generally agreed upon 
were: plans in terms of the future, leads rather than drives his subordinates, and 
investigates each problem thoroughly before making a decision. On the other hand, 
the plant manager put considerably less stress on one element (job knowledge) and 
considerable more stress on two elements (taking a personal interest in subordinates, 
and explaining reasons behind orders given to subordinates) than did the other two 
levels of management. It is reasoned that his problem is that of utilizing information 
from others. 








(87-61) 























BUILDING COACHING INTO THE MANAGER’S JOB. J. C. RICHARDS. 
Personnel. Vol. 38, No. 3, May-June 1961. Pages 43-51. 


Effective management training involves education (on which we have made an 
excellent beginning), practice and coaching (on which we have little success to date). 
Since the complex skills of managing can only be learned through practice on the job, 
it follows that coaching by the boss must be carried on there also. 


Coaching should be job-goal oriented, an integral part of the boss’s technique for 
insuring that his subordinates are achieving their business objective. Rather than 
telling the subordinate what to do, good coaching involves asking him to apply 
appropriate principles of sound management to his problems and then reviewing 
results in terms of these principles which were applied or which the subordinate 
failed to apply. Coaching, if done properly, enhances the subordinate’s dignity since 
it is based on the assumption that the ~1bordinate is capable of better performance. 


Since follow-up on coaching is extremelv important, the author suggests that managers 
be required to submit periodic written reports to top management detailing efforts 
which are continually being made in this field. Listing the most important problem 
each of his subordinates is encountering and stating what is being done to help them 
solve these problems has clear advantages. It pinpoints problems before they become 
too serious, and provide a valuable complement to the standard report of operations 
which generally emphasizes achievements rather than problems. 


(88-61) 








YOUR PEOPLE ARE COPYING YOU. E. E. JENNINGS. 
Nation’s Business. Vol. 49, No. 4, April 1961 Pages 56-62. 


“Every executive is at once an imitator and a model. . .As a model he must con- 
sciously accept that he is being imitated and make the job easier for those under him 
— assuming his role as model will help him gear his behavior to his responsibility 
«Consequently his behavior is more likely to be good.’’ Since no person is too old 
or too successful to learn from the experience of others, even the top executives do 
not escape the need for models. The good model (1) makes the job stimulating and 
shows the excitement that can be derived from one’s responsibilities, (2) has good 
judgment, (3) guides people toward improved performance, (4) shows how people can 
be rewarded for effective contribution to the enterprise, and (5) has a sense of pro- 
priety. In short, by these attributes he is able to cue his subordinates. The types of 
model to be avoided, suggests Dr. Jennings, are the overbearing type, the poker face, 
the man who prides himself on his subtlety, the reprimander, and the hard authoritarianj 


The real skill of the model is to achieve a kind of interaction that will afford cues 
that meet the needs and expectations of both boss and subordinate. This is particu- 
larly true in regard to communication, decision making, sharing of judgments, and 
knowing the values and ways of the informal organization. In all modeling and 
imitating we must be aware that there is the element of trial and error. 


(89-61) 

















THE SHINE ON THE GRAY FLANNEL SUIT. EUGENE RAUDSEPP. 
Management Review. Vol. 50, No. 7, July 1961 Pages 4-12. 


The author sees clear signs of a change in regard to our attitudes and utilization of 
the non-conformists. The nature of change, the newer knowledge of motivational 
forces to be tapped, the increasing. number of scientific and technical personnel in 
private enterprise, and other forces will influence this shift. In effective highlighting 
of the developments and guideposts, Mr. Raudsepp summarizes the findings of 
McGregor in regard to motivation and productiveness, ways of fostering more creativ- 
ity, means of encouraging constructive nonconformity and individuality which serves 
the organization well, and the particular wants of the scientists. 


‘The change from conformity to constructive nonconformity. will not be swift and it 
cannot come by executive fiat. It must result from an atmosphere that is consciously 
developed by management over a period of time. Because most of the pressures for 
conformity have grown informally and are not part of written company policy, noncon- 
formity and initiative cannot be automatically installed in the company by formal 
statements of policy. As management shows its acceptance of the maverick and the 
individualist; as it encourages employees to use their own initiative to find new 
solutions; as it removes unnecessary restrictions and modifies arbitrary operating 
procedures, a climate will be developed in which the best talents of each individual 
can be released for the benefit of the organization.’ 





(90-61) 

















SUPERVISORS AND FOREMEN: 
SELECTION, DEVELOPMENT, AND APPRAISAL 








GIVE YOUR MEN A FASTER START. N. STEWART. 
Nation’s Business. Vol. 49, No. 8, Aug. 1961. Pages 74-78. 


While orientation of the new clerical or blue-collar employee is generally recognized 
and practiced in many organizations, orientation of the new supervisor is uncommon. 
Lack of adequate orientation can result in damage to the new man, his employees, 
and the company. The company that wants to help a new supervisor make a quick 
adjustment to his responsibilities and attain early productivity should understand 
three things: (1) why orientation is necessary, (2) who should conduct the orienta- 
tion, and (3) what it should include. 


its importance is clear in regard to cutting down on the risks which may impair the 
man in the new supervisory job or the department he leads. It is also psychologicaily 
important in providing him with the self-confidence, knowledge, and understanding of 
the situation so that he can take over faster and more effectively. The orientation 
should be conducted primarily by the man’s boss for whom he will work and also by 
the line official who had final voice in the selection of the new supervisor. Included 
in the orientation should be (1) the big picture, of company goals, objectives, pro- 
grams, and image, (2) the operational picture, dealing with information, relationships, 
coordination, and other aspects of his job, and (3) the personal picture, concerned 
with helping grow with the job, avoid dead-ending, and measuring up to the demands 
of the supervisory or managerial post. 


(91-61) 








A STUDY OF PERCEIVED NEED — IN BOTTOM AND MIDDLE 
MANAGEMENT JOBS. L. W. PORTER. 
Jour. of Applied Psych. Vol. 3, No. 1, Feb. 1961. Pages 1-10. 


The data for this study were obtained by administering a questionnaire which con- 
tained 15 management-position characteristics involving need satisfaction, ranked 
later on a scale from lowest order to highest order needs. The sample consisted of 
64 first line supervisors and 75 middle management individuals from three different 
companies. Respondents were asked to rate the degree to which each characteristic 
was present in their job, should be present, and degree of importance to him. 


It was concluded that position in the management scale had definite effect in deter- 
mining the extent to which psychological needs are fulfilled, but that the least 
satisfied needs in both groups were those of the higher orders. The greatest differ- 
ences in need-satisfaction between the two groups occur in the areas of esteem, 
security, and autonomy. These needs are significantly more often satisfied in middle 
than in bottom management. The most important areas of need satisfaction were 
found to be security and self-actualization (opportunity for personal growth and feeling 
of worthwhile accomplishment). The highest order need of self-actualization is the 
most critical need area of those studied, in terms of both perceived deficiency in 
fulfillment and perceived importance to the individual, in both groups. This need was 
not perceived as significantly more satisfied at the middle-management level than at 
the bottom-management level. 


(92-61) 











EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURES AND TECHNIQUES FOR EVALUATING 
SUPERVISORY PERFORMANCE. | B. J. SPEROFF. 
Personnel Administration. Vol. 24, No. 3, May-June 1961. Pages 4-10. 


The evaluation process is a constant effort and one that ranges from the most sub- 
jective to those of increasing degree of desired reliability. The author discusses 
some of the more significant techniques and their implications. 


Trait evaluation is one technique used in evaluation and attempts summation of 
scores for each trait which yield a total score and then categorized as ‘‘excellent’’ 

or ‘‘satisfactory.’’ Detailed description evaluation, as a technique, attempts to give 
substantive delineation to each trait as it applies to a supervisor's performance. 
Forced choice evaluation requires the evaluator to make a more definitive discrimi- 
nation by requiring him to select from a number of alternative statements those which 
are most and least descriptive of the supervisor being rated. Paired comparisons 

is a technique in which an evaluator is called upon to decide which of a pair of state- 
ments applies — generally, uniformly positive, uniformly negative, or uniformly ambiv- 
alent statements. Critical incident evaluation attempts to gauge primary job functions 
and the critical incidents which spell success or failure in the performance of these 
functions. Progress review evaluation tries to measure technical requirements and 
leadership requirements. Mr. Speroff also discusses experimental efforts in super- 
visory goals assessment, results analysis evaluation, and area evaluation techniques. 
The trend is away from the traditional traits evaluation. 


(93-61) 
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INDUSTRIAL SAFETY, HEALTH, AND HYGIENE 





IDENTIFYING THE ACCIDENT-PRONE EMPLOYEE. T. N. JENKINS. 
Personnel. Vol. 38, No. 4, July-Aug. 1961. Pages 56-62, 


As a result of follow-up study of measurable personality factors related to accident- 
proneness -- the study repeated in 27 organizations, with substantially the same 
results — the author lists the seven syndromes as being associated with the tendency 
for a worker to have repeated accidents or injuries: 


(1) attentiveness — the injury-repeater’s attention tends to be more easily distracted 
than the safe worker’s from the task he is working on; (2) judiciousness — the 
repeater reveals a relative unawareness or lack of discernment of the need for acting 
prudently; (3) group-dissociative independence — the injury repeater tends to feel 
less inclined to accept or comply with rules, standards, and social customs; 

(4) personal-social sensitivity — his feelings and attitudes are less easily swayed by 
either the feelings or the actions of other people; (5) attitude toward pain —he tends 
not to mind being in pain, and may even get a thrill out of it and he tends to forget 
the pain he may have experienced in the past; (6) self-assurance — he militates 
against thought that preventive care may be needed and, instead, tends to feel that 
complications are unlikely and that in any case he can handle them spontaneously 
shcald they arise; and, (7) social orientation — the injury-repeater tends to have 
aggressive, self-assertive attitudes and is not likely to be interested in teamwork or 
cooperativeness in achievement of group goals. 


(94-61) 








GET SAFETY OUT OF THE PERSONNEL DEPARTMENT. (STAFF). 
Occupational Hazards. Vol. 23, No. 3, Mar. 1961. Pages 42-43, 70-72. 


A series of key questions is presented to two leading officials in the field of safety 
management. They take divergent views on the role of the safety program and its 
place in the personnel department. The questions range to the inclusion of these 
topics: (1) the reason for safety’s place in the personnel department, (2) line or staff 
authority of the safety director, (3) relative value of placing safety under the produc- 
tion department or under industrial relations / personnel, (4) relative value in 
achieving enforcement of safety program under one department or the other (5) sources 
of opposition, (6) relative success in getting ideas across in the organization, and 
(7) status of the safety director. 


The debate, largely through the series of questions put by the staff of Occupational 
Hazards, is between R. G. D. Anderson, general manager of the Industrial Accident 
Prevention Association and past president of the Canadian Industrial Safety Associ- 
ation, and Joseph J. Moore, a leading safety director active in California. Mr. Ander- 
son takes the position of favoring the safety program under the personnel department 
and Mr. Moore argues that this is a serious handicap in getting things done in behalf 
of the company’s safety program. However, Mr. Anderson’s position is qualified: the 
safety program should continue to be in the personnel department only if it is suc- 
conuléllp administered and is producing results — if not, serious consideration should 
be given to placing it organizationally under the production department. 


(95-61) 














TOP MANAGEMENT: CORNERSTONE OF SAFETY. (STAFF). 
Occupational Hazards. Vol. 23, No. 6, June 1961. Pages 34-36, 59. 


As part of its series on fundamentals of industrial safety management the staff of 
Occupational Hazards made inquiries in a survey of safety directors and other 
officials on the role of top management. It begins with the premise that two key 
questions are of concern to top management: What will it cost?. . .and.. .Will we 
profit from it in the long run? These are the key questions as the safety director 
talks with top management about the program. 


Essential are the following points: (1) use the best and most resourceful informa- 
tion sources to get the answers —- costs of injuries, insurance data, penalty rates, 
credits for superior performance, and other information; (2) size up the executives 
you are trying to persuade — whether they are legal-minded, worker welfare-minded, 
concerned with the company image in the community, or other characteristic, and 
thus make a more effective approach; (3) try the wage cost approach — show how the 
company is saving money even as the accident prevention program is being enlarged 
and strengthened; (4) management has to assume active leadership — while it is fine 
for top management to give financial support to a program or even to endorse it, 

top management (preferably the president or executive vice-president) should sign 
basic policy statements or letters to circulate throughout the company emphasizing 
every worker’s self responsibility for safety on and off the job. Top management 
must do more than talk — it must also act. 


(96-61) 

















INDUSTRIAL MENTAL HEALTH: PROGRESS-AND PROSPECTS. 
HARRY LEVINSON. 
Personnel. Vol. 38, No. 3, May-June 1961. Pages 35-42. 


The author reviews some of the findings of a survey done by the Menninger Foundation 
several years ago, and discusses some subsequent trends in the area of industrial 
mental health. Individual emotional disturbance and its costs are much more widely 
recognized today as a result of which the number of psychological consultants to 
industry has risen. There is increasing awareness that the way people feel about 
themselves is directly related to their work, and that those in authority in the organi- 
zation influence the feelings and attitudes of their subordinates. This has given 

rise to increasing research into industrial mental health, some of which is discussed 
by the author. 


We have begun to move away from attributing blame and more in the direction of 
recognizing that what happens to the individual is a function of his working context 
as well as of his peteedve bi personality. Our present knowledge of human psychology 
points toward a drastic change in the traditional methods of organizing a business. 
No longer does industry place sole responsibility for human relations on lower and 
middle management, and blindly follow the latest fad in training supervisors. A body 
of research knowledge about mental health in industry is being developed, although 
there is still a wide gulf between what we know and the manner in which this infor- 
Mation is put to use. Skills, social status, educational level, and need fulfillment 
have been found to be related to mental health, as well as actions of management 
and union officials. (97-61) 








LAY DOWN THE LAW — IT’S THE ONLY WAY. (STAFF). 
Occupational Hazards. Vol. 23, No. 2, Feb. 1961. Pages 28-31. 


In this ‘‘Safety Forum’’ two safety officials differ on the subject of discipline in a 
safety program. Mr. Vincent Pollina, supervisor of safety services at the Chrysler 
Corporation plant in Twinsburg, Ohio contends that we must lay down the law: 

‘*, . .The safety director must have the authority to enforce safety regulations. He 
can’t pussyfoot where life and property are concerned.’’ Mr. Stan Riddle, safety 
director of the Ford Motor Company engine plant and foundry in Brookpark, Ohio, favors 
the application of safety education, psychology, and other means for getting employee 
cooperation. Further survey of 300 plants by the Occupational Hazards staff, as to 
whether enforcement and discipline should be subordinate to safety education, gave 
evidence of considerable disagreement among the respondents. 


The results of the survey of the 300 plants are presented in this article. While more 
than 90 percent state that they have detailed rules in regard to safety and believe 

that safety rules should be enforced, there was more or less a 50 — 50 distribution in 
regard to the question, ‘‘Are they tigidly enforced in our company?’’ About 75 percent 
indicated that discipline could involve possible layoff or discharge, and more than 

70 percent disclosed that the unions do not object to strict rule enforcement in safety 
programs. More than 80 percent contend that a safety director should have authority to 
close down an unsafe operation, and 68 percent reported that in their companies he 
does have such authority. 


(98-61) 














HOW TO STOP YOUR JOB FROM KILLING YOU.  P. J. STEINCROHN, M. D. 
Management Methods. Vol. 19, No. 4, Jan. 1961. Pages 33-37, 80 


The typical hard-driving businessman is subject to considerable stress and pressure, 
and many of them allow the job to steal their health. Dr. Steincrohn, who has attained 
considerable reputation as a medical journalist, was interviewed by Management 
Methods and the article consists of edited segments of the interview transcript. 


The questions and the counsel deal with these subjects of concern to the business 
executive: (1) the values of a winter vacation, and the general subject of vacation 
periods, (2) the impact of tension, stress, and anxiety and the need for relief, (3) views 
on exercise and other physical activity, (4) weight control and diet, and (5) sleep and 
relief from strain and worry. (Part two of the interview will cover these additional 
subjects: (6) facts about coffee, smoking, and alcohol, (7) when and how to retire, 
and (8) danger signals to watch for in guarding one’s health. ) Dr. Steincrohn advises: 
“The secret of health is to learn to relax and to keep your weight down. . .The man 
who can do that is healthier, generally speaking, than the man who runs around with 
golf clubs and exercise equipment.’’.. “Develop the right kind of philosophy about 
your job and about your life as a whole. That’s one of the keys to keeping your job 
from killing you.’’. . .“‘Live a day at a time; emphasize the immediate present and try 
forgetting about the worries of the past and the, future. . .and stop wondering and 
worrying about what other people think of you.”’ 


(99-61) 


















HUMAN RELATIONS, MOTIVATION, AND MORALE 
(including, SUP ERVISION) 









CAUSE AND CURE OF PERSONALITY CLASHES. HARRY LEVINSON. 
Nation’s Business. Vol. 49, No. 4, April 1961. Pages 84-89, 


**Each of us has learned to cope with fears, anger, threats, and the like by establish- 
ing certain traits and favored ways of behaving. When we encounter someone else 
who, for his own stability, needs to do things differently, our efforts to make him do 

it our way threaten his balance and his refusal to do it our way threatens ours. What 
seems like rigidity is an effort at self-protection.’’ This is, basically, the cause for 
clashes between people. Dr. Levinson, a psychologist associated with the Menninger 
Foundation, traces clashes to different personality styles, in work styles, and in how 
issues are faced emotionally. One of the most evident reasons for personality clashes 
is competitive rivalry. Several case studies of supervisors and managers in person- 
ality clash situations are presented. 


Dr. Levinson suggests these steps as worthy of consideration. (1) Don’t dismiss a 
conflict as just a personality clash. If people are in chronic disagreement, then an 
uncomfortable and possibly destructive situation exists not only for them but also 
for others, particularly subordinates. (2) Don’t procrastinate because the problem is 
unpleasant. Don’t expect it to solve itself. It rarely does. (3) Find ways of break- 
ing through the ‘‘frozen’’ positions of the men involved so that they can bring their 
respective feelings out in the open to athird party. A good manager should be able 
to evaluate the extent of conflict, to get at the parties involved, and to make himself 
a good sounding-board. 


(100-61) 








DESIRABLE ATTRIBUTES OF WORK. H. ROSEN. 
Jour. of Applied Psych. Vol. 45, No. 3, June 1961. Pages 156-160. 


The purpose of this research study was to describe job environments in the various 
managerial echelons with respect to conditions they deem important. To the question 
whether differences exist among the various classes of management personnel within 
the hierarchy, the author cites four environmental conditions: (1) relations with 
superiors, (2) relations with company, (3) relations with peers, and (4) decision 
making and implementation of decisions. The subjects studied were top management, 
middle management, staff specialists working closely with line management, and 

first line supervisors. 


There was a high incidence among all managerial levels in regard to relations with 
superiors, relations with company, and relations with peers. But, role in decision 
making and implementation was most differentiated among the levels. This was the 
area where desirable conditions of work were reported to be least prevalent. It was 
particularly noted with greater overall occurrence in the lower management echelons 
and among staff specialists. 


The research study was undertaken in a moderately sized company in the midwest 
engaged in heavy equipment manufacture. The statistical tables and results are 
shown in the article as are the twenty-four statements ‘of conditions of work grouped 
in the four main categories. 


(101-61) 




















HOW TO STIFLE CREATIVITY. R. A. DURFEE AND A. L. BROPHY. 
Personnel, Vol. 38, No. 4, July-Aug. 1961. Pages 63-66. 


Both the authoritarian and the democratic approaches can be used to stifle imagination 
and initiative and in putting the brakes on innovation. Various techniques are 
employed in the authoritarian system — insistence upon performing one’s role and 
that only, using the sanction of stability in a company which has been going along 
well for many years, and harping on the concern for the employee’s job satisfaction 
and there is no need for him to worry about the company’s existing systems. 


The alleged ‘tdemocratic’’ approach, however, is also used to stifle creativity. Such 
methods as brainstorming, group judgment, and wider base of participation in many 
cases, unfortunately, are used as devices for having individual contributions lost in 
the maelstrom of discussion. The authors are particularly critical of brainstorming, 
since sO many irrational ideas are projected that even the few good ideas tend to be 
identified as in the same stream. And, the directors of these sessions allegedly 
trained in group dynamics do not help the situation much — indeed, often perpetuate 
it. In an effort to arrive at a ‘‘consensus”’ or a feeling the ‘‘there’s really not much 
difference among us’’ there is much artificiality induced by the session leaders, 
Unfortunately, in the democratic approach we are guilty of insincerity in leading 
employees to believe that their views and opinions are valued. . .and, as such, it 
offers “a more congenial means all around that new ideas do not disrupt methods 
and procedures that should continue to serve the organization as well in the future 
as they have served it in the past.’”” 





(102-61) 

















EMPLOYEE APATHY AND NONINVOLVEMENT — THE HOUSE THAT 
MANAGEMENT BUILT. C. ARGYRIS. 
Personnel. Vol. 38, No. 4, July-Aug. 1961. Pages 8-14. 


Wages and benefits do motivate men to work, but with the advances in collective 
bargaining these needs are becoming fairly well satisfied. Satisfied needs are not 
motivators for action; consequently, we must turn our attention to other human needs 
as motivators. In too many instances managrment’ s Organization, policies, systems, 
and controls have resulted in employees’ indifference and apathy and decreased 
their capacity for creative and productive work. Dr. Argyris points to a number of 
influences in management which have done this, despite the claims that they are 
trying to do differently: in communications programs, in training , in performance 
reviews, and in formal executive development. 


We must begin to tap motivators which use the employee’s intelligence, his desire to 
handle and achieve responsibility, self-control, interpersonal relations, and a sense 
of internal commitment while at work. This is not to be confused with contentment 

or happiness but with the use of individual effort for the cooperative good. Studies 
have shown that human productivity and growth are not necessarily correlated with 
pleasure and happiness at all. Self-induced tension, the tension which comes with a 
desire for self-expression, is essential and we must provide the motivators which 

set it in motion. The author suggests that there must be shifts in organizational 
control, human relations concepts, counseling, and executive development — but, 
above all, a willingness on the part of management to do what really needs to be done 


c velopment. (103-61) 








SOME THOUGHTS ON PEOPLE AND ORGANIZATIONS. _ E. CROSS. 

Canadian Per, and Ind. Rel. Jour. Vol. 8, No. 2, April 1961. Pages 25-29, 
Mr. Cross provides a ‘‘round up”’ of significant points in regard to employee needs, 
informal and formal organization, changing human behavior, and ways in which 
informal groups work in attaining status and job satisfaction. He draws certain 
implications and lessons for management based on the findings of social science 
research. For the most part he draws upon the work of Argyris and McGregor. 


From the work of Argyris, he cites: ‘‘Management can and should begin to make 
changes at all levels. . «and such changes should be in job or role enlargement — 
increase the number of individual units or tasks performed by an individual — and in 
democratic leadership, by increasing the degree of participation of employees in 
decisions related to problems affecting their own immediate world.’’ He quotes this 
summary observation by McGregor: ‘‘Although the parallel may seem unreasonable 
to some, we are today in a period when the development of theory within the social 
sciences will permit innovations which are at present inconceivable. Among these 
will be dramatic changes in the organization and management of economic enterprise. 
The capacities of the average human being for creativity, for growth, for collabor- 
ation, for productivity (in the full sense of the term) are far greater than we yet have 
recognized.’’ Earlier he cites McGregor’s contention that to more fully utilize human 
resources organizations must achieve integration — and this should begin in the 
management and professional levels of organization. 


(104-61) 














JOB SATISFACTION, JOB PERFORMANCE, AND SITUATIONAL 
CHARACTERISTICS. R. A. KATZELL AND OTHERS. 
Jour. of Applied Psych. Vol. 45, No. 2, April 1961. Pages 65-72. 


This study was conducted in an industrial company which had 72 wholesale ware- 
housing divisions located in varying types of communities, each having from 13 to 83 
workers. Instruments used in the study consisted of an opinion and attitude survey 
administered to all employees, fout measures of job performance (quantity of produc- 
tion, quality of production, profitability, and turnover), and a series of situational 
characteristics of the jobs (such as size of work force, city size, wage rate, 
unionization). 


One of the important results of this study was the emergence of a general factor 
characterized as urban versus small town culture. Divisions whose characteristics 
are in the direction of the small town culture pattern typically have greater employee 
job satisfaction and superior job performance in terms of quantity of production and 
profitability. There is also some trend for such divisions to have lower rates of 
turnover. Employee job satisfactions are significantly greater in those divisions 
which turn out the greater quantity of production and which are more profitable, but 
are not related to turnover or quality of production. Given a fairly uniform working 
environment, variations in job satisfaction may be due to varying degrees in which 
different employee needs and expectations are met. Employees having different 
needs exhibit different levels of productive performance, depending on the extent to 
which production is perceived as meeting these needs. 


(105-61) 
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FAREWELL TO THE HAPPINESS BOYS. J. M. BLACK. 
Management Review. Vol. 50, No. 5, May 1961. Pages 38-47. 


Organizations are beginning to re-examine many of the assumptions and programs con- 
cerned with human relations in management, and with the stiffer competition and con- 
cern with results they are seriously questioning the ‘thappiness boys’’ who have 
advocated over the past decade more and more human relations emphasis. They are 
now turning attention to potentially more ‘“‘payoff’’ in the areas of management devel- 
opment, training, communications, and collective bargaining. The new outlook does 
not abandon the idea of i increasing job satisfaction, but it places equal stress on 
increasing job efficiency. The reasons for the swing of the pendulum are well pre- 
sented by the author. 


‘*This approach may drop human relations to lower case — but what’s bad about that? 
More and more managements are accepting the fact that a business enterprise is not 
the ideal place for group therapy and life adjustment — and that, given half a chance, 
the vast majority of executives and employees are able and willing to stand on their 
own two feet and live and work as men, not as wards of the organization. . .This, then 
is farewell to the Happiness Boys — the finish of interwoven togetherness. lhder this 
new, more demanding philosophy, management will no longer shoulder all the respon- 
sibility for the company’s success, while employees are protected from the con- 
sequence of low-quality work, inefficiency, and indifference because they have some- 
how confused the ‘right to work’ with the ‘right to draw a paycheck’.’’ A considerable 
portion of the article deals with guides for ehieie management education. 


(106-61) 








RELATIONSHIPS OF THE PSYCHOLOGICAL CONSUL TANT IN BUSINESS. 
E. M. GLASER. 


Jour. of Counseling Psych. Vol. 8, No. 2, Summer 1961. Pages 116-119. 


The author discusses six major problems encountered by the psychologist in industry, 
primarily as they concern the ethics of the professional consulting relationship. Who 
is the client, what can be done to avoid invasion of privacy, how to safeguard the use 
of psycholegical tools, how to stay within competence boundaries, how to avoid ego- 
intoxication, and problems encountered when leaving a consulting firm. Suggested 
principles are compared with ethical standards of psychologists. It is made clear to 
the company that counseling sessions with individuals are always confidential, and 
that assessment results will be made available to the company only with the permis- 
sion of the individual. Information obtained from individuals are for the psychologists 
file only, and are made available to the company only in a form which represents pro- 
fessional opinion and does not identify any individual. Before reports are given to 
management, the psychologist should make sure that they will be able to understand 
them and make decisions based on them. 


In order to avoid over-stepping bounds of competence, and yet provide sufficient 
room for professional growth, psychologists should not misrepresent their area of com- 
petence and should call in other consultants when necessary. To avoid ‘‘playing God” 
psychologists should recognize and combat the problem when it occurs and should 
also give clients information and training in the proper utilization of procedures and 
techniques where possible. 


(107-61) 

















MAKE SHELF-SITTERS AN ASSET. E. E. JENNINGS. 
Nation’s Business. Vol. 49, No 5, May 1961. Pages 38-39, 94-97. 


‘*Business today has increasing numbers of men on shelves — men temporarily or 
permanently stalled in their present jobs’’ — and this offers a dual problem of the 
morale of the men and the capabilities of the organization. Dr. Jennings identifies 
several kinds of people among the shelf-sitters: (1) the unsatisfied but capable — 
those with no present room upstairs to boost them higher and are in the bank for 
future use; (2) the unsatisfied but at celing of ability — those unable to go higher 
but they still want to rise; (3) satisfied but capable of rising higher — these men have 
voluntarily built a shelf on which they may rest; and, (4) satisfied — good men in pres- 
ent spots who do not want to rise higher and lack the ability to do so. The author 
states, the first is attributable to company desires in building a strong reserve and 
matching the man with the job at the right opportunity, and the man has to wait it out 
and do his best on whatever assignments are given him. Those in the second group 
are dissatisfied with their superiors’ judgment and they are prone to be aggressive 
and anxious to get off the shelf. Too often their efforts to show themselves as better 
prove to be in unconstructive ways. The third group warrants much of the attention 
because of the abilities represented and yet to be tapped. The fourth group, indicates 
the author, ‘represents a happy agreement with their superiors about their future.’’ 


The author stresses the point that ‘shelf administration’’ is important for a company 
in order to put to maximum use the abilities or its people. 


(108-61) 

















RECRUITMENT, INTERVIEWING, SELECTION, PLACEMENT 








HOW TO KEEP BAD APPLES OUT OF THE BARRELL. J. A. LEE. 
Personnel. Vol. 38, No. 3, May-June 1961. Pages 66-72. 


Most companies today need to know far more about job applicants. Reasons for this 
situation, given by the author, include: shortened probationary periods, increased 
mobility of the workforce, growing complexity of work, over-reliance on testing, 
futility of reference checks, switch to an employer’s market, the small percentage of 
the workforce accounting for most productivity losses, increase in problem employees, 
expanded role of employees in the company’s success, and sometimes necessity of 
obtaining security n pine 


A basic pre-employment investigation normally covers the same ground which subse- 
quent security clearances cover: work history, credity history, possible criminal 
record, and home life. The cost of this type of investigation may range from about 
$12 for a local high school graduate to over $200 for a PhD systems engineer, 
ranging because of the importance of the job and the difficulty or time consumed in 
the investigation. Since the typical time required is under three days, the possibility 
that a good applicant may accept another job while the investigation is underway 
seems remote. Pre-employment investigations are not a substitute for any personnel 
function except reference checking, but they offer other advantages i in addition to 
their main purpose. They can help sharpen the interviewer’s skill since he is made 
aware of mistakes within a short period of time, they enable the efficient use of 
temporary help, and can help uncover causes of job failure. 


(109-61) 








THE NEW EMPLOYEE. (SYMPOSIUM). 
Management Record. Vol. 23, No. 5, May 1961. Pages 15-17. 


Views are expressed by three participants at the 412th meeting of the National 
Industrial Conference Board. The Personnel Director of L. S. Ayres & Company, 

W. R. Allen, contends that ‘twe will attract the best (recruits) only when our company 
becomes known as a good place to work. . .’’ We are gauged largely by our values, 
what our company stands for. . .’’ and this is what brings them to our doors.’’ More so 
than pay scales, fringe benefits, and job comforts. The Assistant Vice-President, 
Personnel, Minneapolis Gas Company, urges that more personnel research in the area 
of employment problems is necessary if we are to operate on better than just rule-of- 
thumb methods in selection of new employees. Application of tried and proved 
research findings is important if we are to overcome deep-seated opinions and biases 
regarding applicants’ age, sex, job experience, and environment. James S. Bruce, 
Director of Training, Eastman Kodak Company, addresses his remarks to the subject 
of orientation of the new employee. He observes that the new employee is uneasy, 
eager to learn, and wants to succeed in the job — and this psychological factor should 
be tapped in orientation training. Work assignments, correlated with orientation train- 
ing, should be such that the employee can with effort successfully complete. This 
will enable him to build the desired self-confidence. 


The symposium was chaired by W. W. Overton, Jr., president of W. W. Overton & 
Company. 


(110-61) 















COLLEGE TRAINING FOR OFFICE MANAGEMENT. ERCOLE ROSA. 
Office Executive. Vol. 36, No. 6, June 1961. Pages 15-18. 


The author, a professor of management at Hofstra College (Hempstead, New York), 
cites the growing importance of office management as a profession. He views the 
coming office manager as an administrator of office systems, and one who will have 
to be well prepared in the knowledge and skills of planning, scheduling, quality con- 
trol, review of work performance, and efficiency of work operations. He will also have 
to be effective in decision-making and in human relations. 


To meet the needs of the office manager, Hofstra College has formulated a training 
program based on these principles: (1) that office management is becoming more 
critical in the operation of a business, (2) that with the increasing emphasis on con- 
sumption, the center of company operations is moving to finance and sales, two 
activities which involve considerable record-keeping and other clerical operations, 
(3) that the operation of the office requires the same planning, control, innovation, 
and investment as the production-type operations, (4) that efficient productive 
Operations may come to be considered the primary goal for office management, with 
pleasant social surroundings coming second, and (5) that office management is con- 
cerned with the business in its entirety and represents the medium for the application 
of the results of social science research. The author describes the content of the 
training program designed to prepare persons for careers in office management. 
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RECRUITING SCIENTIFIC PERSONNEL. GILBERT KELTON. 
Personnel Administration. Vol. 24, No 4 July-Aug. 1961. Pages 14-18, 


The author analyzes difficulties and problems encountered in the various recruitment 
phases — during pre-interview, interview, and post-interview periods. In the pre- 
interview period, he finds these difficulties: (1) the nebulous way in which the man- 
power requisition is expressed, (2) the processing of replies to applicants, many of 
which go unanswered or answered coldly and superficially and leave an unfavorable 
impression, and (3) lack of flexibility in handling applications, to the point that the 
applicant is expected to complete an application form after he has already submitted 
a full resume — for example. In the interview period, there is evidence of weakness 
in regard to misinterpretations and some confusion regarding job interests, apparent 
lack of preparation, waste of precious time, and other shortcomings. The post- 
interview period is affected by these earlier weaknesses and, in addition, long 
waiting periods and often too little regard for the personal approach. 


Helpful suggestions are presented to remedy some of these weaknesses, and Mr. 
Kelton classifies these as suggestions for top management in adopting recruiting 
policies, for technical management in regard to policies and practices, and for per- 
sonnel management policies, systems, and practices. As an experienced scientist 
and official in several companies, the author feels strongly that if we value techno- 
logical growth we must also value technical people — and correcting the weaknesses 
in the recruitment program is an effective way to show it. 


(112-61) 











HOW TO HANDLE JOB FEELERS. S. SCHULER. 
Nation’s Business. Vol. 49, No. 6& June 1961. Pages 104-108. 


Businessmen, especially the better ones, can often expect a call from a professional 
recruiting firm to determine whether they are interested in a position with another 
company. The article discloses some of the strong features and some of the pitfalls 
in recruitment. 


Among the do’s and don’t’s cited are these: (1) talk to the point — discuss facts, 
opinions, experiences and other points related to yourself and your job; (2) play it 
straight — be candid, don’t misrepresent your educational background or salary, your 
your state of health, for the firms indicate that ‘tif a man tries to be something he is 
not, we find out and he’s dead;’’ (3) don’t be cagey — if you feel you’d like to be 
available to talk, arrange it; if you are at all interested, listen to the kind of job 
they’re trying to fill; (4) work over your resume — keep it brief and up-to-date; (5) don’t 
send out sloppy letters; (6) be courteous to the recruiter’s secretary or receptionist; 
(7) dress properly; (8) don’t drink too much at the luncheon and avoid giving any 
impression of being a heavy drinker; (9) don’t make the recruiter feel obligated to you 
— he receives his fee from the client and no gratuities are necessary; (10) be patient; 
(11) don’t look to the recruiter for guidance on what to say or how to act; and (12) don't 
count on the job — there’s a lot to be checked out before a decision is made. 


(113-61) 














SOME TIMES SEPARATION IS THE ANSWER. (STAFF). 
Supervisory Management. Vol. 6, No. 1, Jam 1961. Pages 34-37. 


Taken from a booklet, ‘Building an Effective Workforce,’’ produced by the Cater- 
pillar Tractor Company, the point is made that ‘teven a dismissal can be constructive, 
for both the employee and the company.’’ Much as this is an unpleasant task for the 
supervisor, if he has done his job properly in working with the employee then the idea 
of separation should come as no shat to an incompetent or recalcitrant employee. 
Prior advice, cautions, warnings, unfavorable appraisals, merit increase disapprovals, 
disciplinary action, and everyday contacts should all have led up to a conclusion as 
evident to the employee as it was to the supervisor. In brief, “Sif the preliminary 
measures were properly taken, dismissal should be little more than the culmination 

of a process that has been going on long enough to produce its result.’’ Yet, the act 
of separation from one job may well be the opening up of opportunity in a new start, 
and the experience that led to the separation could be used by the employee (if he has 
learned anything) as a means to improve for the future. 


In giving the employee a chance, the booklet advises: ‘‘(1) train all new employees 
in proper job behavior, (2) review performance after three months, (3) in the next 
three months, work on developing the employee, (4) after six months, review perform- 
ance again, (5) give warnings and reprimands whenever necessary, and (6) don’t mis- 
lead an employee — for instance, by letting him think that a general wage increase 
condones unsatisfactory performance.”’ 


(114-61) 












SALARY AND WAGE ADMINISTRATION, AND, LABOR RELATIONS 
(including, JOB ANALYSIS AND JOB EVALUATION) 









MONEY AND THE WHOLE MAN. R.R. DOBERSTEIN. 
Personnel. Vol. 38, No. 3, May-June 1961. Pages 16-24. 


Satisfying the needs of an executive involves four basic steps: defining his respon- 
sibilities and authority, setting standards as to what constitutes acceptable perform- 
ance, recognizing the degree of success he has achieved, and rewarding him accord- 
ingly (monetary as well as other non-financial rewards). Basic to monetary rewards 
is the creation of a fair and equitable salary plan, under which the executive knows 
there are periodic reviews from which salary increases are granted or withheld on the 
basis of actual performance. 


Bonus payments, to be fully effective, must be geared to the contribution which each 
participant has made to the general success of the organization. Differences in 
performance must be recognized in order for bonus payments to serve as incentives. 
Circumstances under which deferred compensation plans should be used as incentives 
to remain with the company and to become even more productive, as well as the 
necessity for analyzing each individual’s situation, are discussed. Three general 
rules for granting stock options are: they should be granted only to those top level 
executives whose efforts affect the success of the company significantly, they should 
be given in some direct relationship to the base salary of the individuals, and they 
should be granted in amounts that are within the financial means of the recipients. 
Taken together as a coordinated plan and administered fairly, basic salaries, 
deferred compensation, and stock option plans can produce executive incentives of 
considerable force. (115-61) 








RULES AND DISCIPLINE. G. V. MOSER. 
Management Record Vol, 23, No. 5, May 1961. Pages 21-23. 


Several trends are discernible, based on the author’s study of company handbooks: 
(1) management is attempting to make rules and discipline more reasonable, under- 
standable, and considerate; (2) there is an effort to encourage self-discipline and 
voluntary compliance with rules and regulations; (3) there is present emphasis on the 
corrective or training aspect of discipline; (4) management, through its supervisors, 
is taking the time and trouble to explain the reasons why a rule or restriction is 
necessary; and, (5) management realizes that rules are not popular, but since they 
are necessary they should be held to a minimum. 


The author notes from his study of personnel handbooks that ‘‘in the administration of 
discipline the employee is innocent until proven guilty;. . .management’s purpose is 
to train the employee properly, to correct his deficiencies, and to rehabilitate him; 
and censure and penalties are to be used only as a last resort.’’ The supervisor’s 
role is well developed through key points, particularly guidance through significant 
questions he must be in a position to answer before taking disciplinary action. A 
brief account is given of oral and written warnings, and there is a listing of some 
twenty (20) acts which may involve suspension or discharge. There are times when 
higher management and the Personnel Department have to intervene, as a kind of 
check and balance instrument, to prevent capricious action by the supervisor and to 
assure uniformity of disciplinary action throughout the entire company. 


(116-61) 














UNION SECURITY AND MANAGEMENT ATTITUDES. 
J. K. DENT AND R. DE LA PAZ. 
Personnel Psychology. Vol. 14, No. 2, Summer 1961. Pages 167-181, 


Union-management relations may be viewed as the relations between two organiza- 
tions: the company and the union. Both have requirements for security, power, and 
achievement if they are to perform their functions, and the degree to which these 
requirements are met will affect the nature of the relations between the two organiza- 
tions. The key question examined in this study of 50 companies: How does this 
affect the attitude of the manager? 


‘tUnless managers perceive the union as challenging their authority, there is no 
relation between union security provisions and managements’ attitudes toward the 
unions. If, however, there is a management authority clause in the contract, the 
greater the security ‘of the union, the less the managers perceive common interest 
with the union.’’ There is also the possibility that managerial ideology is a signif- 
icant factor, contend the authors. ‘The owner manager of a small business may feel 
his ownership more keenly than the professional manager of a large one. The owner 
manager may feel that the union has trespassed upon his property while the profes- 
sional manager is likely to take the view that it is his role to mediate the conflicts 
between owners, employees, and the public.’’ The authors make the point that the 


present sample of the 50 companies is concentrated in the mass production industries 
and does not fully represent the traditional strongholds of union security: construc- 
tion, printing, maritime, garment-making, and trucking. 
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FRINGE BENEFITS IN SALARY ADMINISTRATION. D. W. SMITH. 
Office Executive. Vol. 36, No. 7, July 1961. Pages 9-15. 


This article offers a summarization and comparative data on fringe benefits in the 
U.S. and Canada, based on the National Office Management Association surveys of 
1951, 1955, and 1961. It covers policy trends and data on scheduled work week, paid 
holidays, life and helath insurance plans, and retirement benefits. Office positions 
included in the NOMA surveys are accounting clerks, general clerks, typists, stenog- 
raphers, payroll clerks, key punch operators, duplicating machine operators, secre- 
taries, telephone operators, receptionists, mail clerks and messengers, and others. 


The results show: (1) a slight decline in unionization of office workers, (2) the 40- 
hour work week as the dominant pattern, (3) the largest number of paid holidays are 
clustered between 6 and 7 such days a year, (4) hospitalization and surgical benefit 
plans prevail in an increasing number of companies, and (5) the percentage of com- 
panies with retirement benefit systems increased from 57% in 1951 to 72% in 1961. 
These data are all related to the U.S. situation. In Canada, the unionization situation 
is about the same, the prevailing work week is 37-hours, the number of paid holidays 
largely between 8 and 9 days, the hospitalization and surgical benefits plans com- 
parable to those in U.S., and companies with retirement benefits exceeding those in 
the U.S. — closer to 80%. 
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WHAT IS AN EXECUTIVE WORTH? ARCH PATTON. 
Harvard Business Review. Vol. 39, No. 2, Mar.-Apr. 1961, Pages 65-73. 


The answer of what is an executive worth lies mainly in the value of the upper 
echelon decision he makes or influences. Mr. Patton states that ‘the question is 
not whether he reports to the president or a vice president, or what paper work he 
processes. . .Rather, it is what contribution he has made to the decisions that 
increase or decrease company profits.’’ The confusion regarding executive compen- 
sation, according to the author, arises from the ‘‘foggy notions as to what the ‘aver- 
age’ pay is for executives in various industries, from differing compensation philoso- 
phies, from some dim perceptions of what activities an executive should be paid for, 
and from prejudices which overpay one executive function at the expense of others.’’ 
Mr. Patton analyzes each of this elements of confusion. There are too many unreal- 
ities, impossible ideals, and assumptions. 


“In my view,’’ he contends, ‘the critical element to evaluate in an upper level exec- 
utive position is its contribution to the decision-making profess. . .It is simply a 
question of the relative worth to the company profit and loss statement of the deci- 
sions made or influenced by the individual.’’ Two scales of values are presented, 
one for executive and another for the man at a lower point in the executive pyramid. 
While the man’s ‘‘trading position’’ is clearly a factor, equally strong is the ‘tworth’’ 
the superiors attach to his skills and qualities influencing decision-making and 
policy. 
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REQUIRED: MORE BACKBONE INLABOR RELATIONS. €E. F. L. HENRY. 
Canadian Personnel and Ind. Rel. Jour. Vol. 8, No. 2, Apr. 1961. Pages 19-23, 


Mr. Henry, Managing Director of C. M. S Counsellors, Ltd., feels there are many 
occasions in which management has to stiffen its spine and not pull its punches in 
labor relations. He cites various instances in which it has been and can be done. 


In the main he offers thes questions as tests for management in developing more 
backbone in labor relations: (1) how many employers expound the principle of freedom 
of association and condemn the evils of compulsory union membership but fail to 
defend this important principle of civil liberties at their own collective bargaining 
table? (2) How many companies have a clause in their collective agreement which 
spells out managment’s right to file grievances against union members — and how 
many management grievances have ever been filed? (3) How many employers allow 
‘twildcat’’ strikers to go back to work without even disciplining them, let alone 
asking consent to prosecute for direct violations of their collective agreement? 

(4) How many companies go to the collective bargaining table with well-prepared 
company demands and insist that company demands be discussed first, before union 
demands? (5) How many companies ‘twink’’ at what is outright looting of employee 
health and welfare funds, including unemployment insurance, most of which are paid 
for in large part out of the companies’ own funds? (6) How many companies put up 
with all kinds of flouting of foreman and supervisory authority thus allowing their 
management rights to be usurped by union shop stewards? 
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GROUND RULES FOR APPRAISAL INTERVIEWERS. ROBERT HOPPOCK. 
Personnel, Vol. 38, No, 3, May-June 1961. Pages 31-34, 


Any manager with a reasonable degree of sensitivity to the feelings of others and an 
honest desire to help his subordinates develop can conduct an effective appraisal. 
The author gives 17 guides: 


(1) Discuss the job before discussing the man; you man have different ideas as to 
his areas of responsibility; (2) Ask him before you tell him; he can criticize himself 
more readily than he can accept criticism from you; (3) Listen; this is the best oppor- 
tunity to find out what makes him tick; (4) If he appraises himself more favorably 
than you do, ask him to tell you why; (5) In appraising mistakes, consider such factors 
as the percent of mistakes, the freedom he was given to use his own j \gment, his 
actions over a long period of time; (6) Do not be unduly influenced by immaterial 
factors unrelated to job performance; (7) Criticize his performance, if necessary, but 
not too much the man himself; (8) If you are partly at fault, admit it; (9) Never discuss 
another employee with him; (10) Don’t appraise too soon after disciplinary action; 
(11) Do not discuss salary during an appraisal; (12) It is not necessary to agree on 
everything; (13) Be yourself; don’t copy someone else’s methods; (14) Don’t try to 
cover too much; (15) If he is really deficient, let him know where he stands and offer 
your help toward improvement; (16) recognize good performance and offer help in 
further development; (17) It is as important to develop strengths than to correct 
weaknesses. 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN PERFORMANCE APPRAISAL AND REVIEW. 


R. B. MORTON AND OTHERS. 
Jour. Amer. Soc. Training Directors, Vol, 15, No, 5, May 1961, Pages 19-27, 


In an experimental study undertaken among a group of 24 training directors, divided 
and assigned roles as supervisors and subordinates, the aim was to determine differ- 
ences in the use of the conventional rating method and the goals method. The dimen- 
sions used to assess the reactions of supervisors and subordinates, in each of the 
methods, included: (1) leadership — who led?, (2) satisfaction derived from partici- 
pation, (3) difference in agreement between supervisor and subordinate, (4) adequacy 
of supervisor or subordinate, (5) degree of hostility felt toward the partner, (6) resist- 
ance by partner to suggestions, (7) degree of emotional tension present, (8) how was 
responsibility felt, (9) degree of sense of teamness, and (10) how comfortable did 
each feel about his job performance. Results showed that fairly consistently, and 
with just a few exceptions, the findings were much more positive in using the goals 
method than the rating method. (In the goals method of appraisal the supervisor and 
subordinate individually establish work goals, these goals are made known to each 
other, and there is mutual understanding and concern for their attainment.) 


The experiment also demonstrated there was greater clarity of ideas in which change 
was needed, clarity as to the routes to be taken toward such change for improvement, 
and degree of willingness for the subordinate to change — under the goals method. 
Tables and data are provided in this account. 
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NEEDED: A NEW MANIFESTO FOR PERFORMANCE EVALUATION. 
W. W. DAILEY. 
Personnel Adm. Vol. 24, No. 4, July- Aug. 1961. Pages 41-46. 


While many performance appraisal programs in industry are now making important 
contributions to the progress of both the company and the employee, performance 
evaluation in the Federal Service has ‘tbeen a virtual treadmill to nowhere.’’ The 
author takes a critical look at performance appraisal in the Federal government and 
cites as weaknesses the tendency to bé more concerned with the structure of the pro- 
gram than with the development of people, the over-analysis for programming purposes, 
and some degree of obsolescence. There is also the question of standards of perform- 
ance against which to gauge actual performance, and this is not often feasible for non- 
production jobs. 


Mr. Dailey suggests the following: (1) let us try to forget what has gone before, 

(2) let us try to quit fighting the problem of the structure of performance evaluation 
and attempt to do something about the approach, (3) let us try to stop considering 
performance evaluation as an entity in its own right but consider it only in the con- 
text of its uses, and (4) can we cease using terms such as performance standards, 
performance appraisals, performance ratings, inefficiency, and other terms connoting 
the application of the slide rule techniques to machinery? We should concentrate 
more on performance development of people, for this is the more significant approach. 
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FACE TO FACE — APPRAISAL AS A COMMUNICATIONS TOOL. 
J. F. TRIPICIAN. 
Personnel, Vol. 38, No. 4, July-Aug. 1961. Pages 67-75. 


The concepts and mechanics of the appraisal system in the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company have begun to indicate clearly that the appraisal interview provides 
management with a valuable medium of communications. What could be more direct 
than the face-to-face interview in which the superior and his subordinate talk over 
the latter’s personal progress against the broad background of departmental problems 
and job-related activities? This provides a basis by which both superior and sub- 
ordinate can gain from the interview and it can set the stage for a sound individual- 
ized training program. Mr. Tripician develops fully the concept, principles, and 
system, as well as the safeguards against abuses, by which the PRR appraisal pro- 
gram was developed and the experiences which are now beginning to give evidence 
of gains. It has made appraisal a workable line function. 


The article also incorporates a number of points to serve as a checklist on appraisal: 
(1) keep it simple, (y don’t expect miracles, (3) don’t be rigid, (4) don’t try to be too 
precise, (5) keep it job-related, (6) make sure it has the support of top management, 
(7) emphasize the positive — to help the company identify employees capable of 
accepting higher responsibility, to help the supervisor analyze the work of his sub- 
ordinates in order to assist them in correcting their shortcomings, to encourage 
employees to work toward their own self-development, and to improve upward and 
downward company communications. 
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MOTIVATING AND APPRAISING SCIENTIFIC PERSONNEL. A.L. KYTE. 
Management Record Vol. 23, No. 6, June 1961. Pages 2-10, 


Through this NICB effort ‘the problem of reconciling industry’s need for tangible 
results and the scientist’s desire for freedom to experiment is analyzed by 140 top 
executives.’’ The executives responded to these two questions: (1) In your opinion 
what is the best way to increase the output of scientific personnel or maintain it at 
high levels? (2) What means do you use to measure the productivity of your engineers 
and scientists or to judge their individual performance? Taken over-all, the state- 
ments on how to improve the productivity of scientific personnel cover the following 
points: (1) provide the proper climate for research, (2) top management support of 
research effort, (3) better communications, (4) involve scientists in corporate goals, 
(5) top-flight research management, (6) not too close supervision, (7) interesting and 
stimulating projects to work on, (8) encourage scientist-employees in their profes- 
sional role, (9) adequate facilities and services, and (10) fair and equitable compen- 
sation. ‘Climate, as one might expect, heads the list.’’ 


As for appraisal, they all acknowledge it is difficult but, nevertheless, they try to do 
the job of evaluation formally or informally. The key to appraisal is the supervisor; 
this is the important point. There is also the element of time, especially in basic 
research, before results are visible. By and large the appraisal is done on the ‘‘cor- 
porate results-expected program.’’ And, the emphasis is increasingly on results in 
the research which is not basic research. Appraisal forms are used in a sizable 
number of companies. 
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COACHING AND COUNSELING MANAGERS. R. G. KOPFF. 
Jour. Amer. Soc. Training Directors. Vol. 15, No. 3, Mar 1961. Pages 40-53. 


The Manager of Executive Development, General Aniline & Film Corporation, presents 
a condensation of his presentation before the 7th Annual ASTD Institute. The sweep 
of his presentation covers requirements for improvement of managerial performance 
(setting standards, judging standards, expecting changes in requirements, and deter- 
mining requirements for improvement), man and organization, fundamentals of coach- 
ing and counseling, guides to coaching and counseling, how to coach and counsel, 
evaluating results, and a foreward look. 


Mr. Kopff maintains that the fundamentals of coaching and counseling must include 
consideration of (1) definition of goals, (2) roles of the manager and of the counselor, 
(3) personality factors. The main approach to counseling has been in terms of prob- 
lems that need to be resolved and on which counseling can assist. The difficulties 
of counseling top level managers are formidable, and the author points out the various 
barriers. Another approach is by setting an example of how to motivate other marag- 
ers by structuring situations that question standards, provoke analysis, provide 
rewards and support, broaden management participation, resolve conflicts, or increase 
abilities to handle human problems. But, these applications must be specific, prac- 
tical, and directly related to a line manager’s current problems. It calls for coaching 
and counseling are related to specifics not programs, conditions not theories, prac- 
ticalities not generalities. Suggested rules of practice are presented at the close of 
the article in regard to counseling techniques. 
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MANAGEMENT’S TOWER OF BABEL.  VERNE BURNETT. 
Management Review Vol. 50, No. 6, June 1961. Pages 4-11. 


The significance of semantics in communication is well presented by the author, a 
public relations official. ‘‘Why the increased interest (in semantics)?. . .Recent 
events and studies have clearly shown that to a large extent the terms in which 
Management tries to communicate do not achieve their purpose. . .Many of the words 
draw an almost complete blank; others cause confusion; and some can make the 
reader and listener come to a slow boil.” During the steel strike last year surveys 
of the workers revealed that they considered management’s messages ‘‘complex, 
stilted, abstruse, confusing, and irritating.’’ 


Studies of the Opinion Research Corporation and other investigations reveal that 
Management must ask three things about the audience it hopes to reach with its 
communications: (1) familiarity — are they familiar with words or phrases I am 
using? (2) connotation — do my words have the same connotation for them that they 
have for me? (3) emotional effects — will any emotional reactions — either positive 
or negative — be aroused? The author develops these well in his discussion and 
draws upon examples from various kinds of industries. A list of thirty phrases which 
workers misunderstand is presented and the corresponding ‘‘translations’’ indicated 
which would make the terms clearer to them. Another list is especially related to 
phrases in ‘‘steelworker’’ language. In summary, any company that wants to do an 
effective job of communicating must dig more deeply into the field of semantics — 
the science of meaning. 
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HOW TO MAKE EMPLOYEE ATTITUDE SURVEYS PAY OFF. _ Y. J. LAITIN. 
Personnel, , Vol. 38, No. 4, July-Aug, 1961. Pages 23-33, 


The President of Survey Research Associates offers these basic principles of a 
sound employee attitude survey: ‘'(1) emphasize the company’s specific operations, 
policies, and procedures — think of morale as the ‘‘drive to work well’’ not as ‘‘con- 
tentment;’’ (2) include all key people — executives, supervisors, researchers, 
cochabcal employees, salesmen, and others — as well as hourly workers — in the 
survey; (3) try to involve all key executives at the start in order to reduce defensive- 
ness and to develop willingness to lead the follow-up action; (4) bring union officers 
into the program and encourage them to take an active part in it; (5) devote attention, 
your best brains, and lots of time to the follow-up — identify your problems, assign 
each one to a particular person, and continue to work on them for as long as neces- 
sary — feed back the findings along with management’s views and responses — chang- 
ing people’s ideas is difficult, but it can be done by intelligent planning and hard 
work.’? The author cites some of the experiences of Johnson & Johnson, General 
Foods, Morse Twist Drill and Machine Company, and others. 


Other guides for action include these: (1) start by accepting the views expressed as 
‘*true’’ in the sense that they show how the employee sees the situation; (2) search 
your own views and methods for an explanation of why your people feel as they do; 
(3) consider direct approaches to the problem — modifying a policy, installing a new 
method, etc.; (4) if the problems are complex, a combination of approaches may be 
mended, The author also gives sound advice on the follow-up of attitude surveys. 
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SHARPEN YOUR LOGIC. ROBERT FROMAN. 
Nation’s Business. Vol. 49, No. 2, Feb. 1961. Pages 78-82, 


There are some common roadblocks or errors to be watched: (1) jumping to conclu- 
sions, (2) taking a premise for granted, (3) judging the whole by its parts, (4) failure 
to assess alternatives, (5) assuming certain causes as producing certain effects, and 
other common errors which violate good exercise of logical reasoning. The author 
offers some “thandy formulas’’ to assist the manager or decision-maker in overcoming 
these tendencies and improving his use of logic. 
In the various ‘‘handy formulas’’ the author advises: (1) to overcome jumping to 
conclusions, when you reason that if X is true then Y is true then it does not neces- 
sarily mean that if X is false then Y must also be false; (2) to avoid the error taking a 
premise for granted, always check your line of reasoning for assumptions that may 
need to be re-examined; (3) to guard against judging the whole by its parts, remember 
that one person or thing in a group can differ in many ways from the other members of 
the group; (4) to guard against failure to assess alternatives, give full resourcefulness 
to the possible answers to the problem and never believe that you have only two 
alternatives until you have made a thorough search for others; (5) and, the fallacy in 
assuming that certain causes produce certain effects has to be counteracted by recog- 
nizing that effects follow not only causes by also many other events — and that a 
thing may be analogous to another in some respects yet utterly different in other 
respects. Situations from business and industrial settings are cited by the author 
in demonstrating these points. 
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TESTS AND TESTING 


(see also — Recruitment, Interviewing, Selection, Placement) 





A HARD LOOK AT TESTING. S. W. GELLERMAN. 
Personnel. Vol. 38, No. 3, May-June 1961. Pages & 15. 


Much of what is wrong with tests today is the result of their relatively immature stage 
of development. First-generation tests (those based on educated guesses) are still 
in the most widespread use today. Second-generation tests (those based on more 
empirical data) are not yet nearly so popular or widely used. Third-generation tests 
(those based on a growing understanding of human behavior, and departing from the 
normal paper-and-pencil situation) are only now beginning to be developed and as yet 
neither have nor deserve a place in industry. The examples of third-generation tests 
which presently show promise are situational tests and projective techniques. 


This arrested state of development is primarily because of the economics of personnel 
testing. Most companies that use tests buy them ready-made, tend to prefer the tests 
already most popular, do not support the unfamiliar, do not insist on proof of their 
effectiveness, and are unwilling to support the study necessary to develop more 
effective third-generation tests. 


Personnel selection and development can achieve their potential usefulness only after 
we have learned what elements of the individual’s makeup affect his capacity to 
become more productive, and how we can best measure these elements. The two 


elements of tests which make them potentially most useful are their objectivity and 
their ability to be refined. 
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PREDICTION OF RESEARCH COMPETENCE a | eae tetai FROM 
PERSONAL HISTORY. WW. J. SMITH AND OTH 
Jour. of Applied Psych. Vol. 45, No. 1, Feb, 961 Pages 59-62, 


This study reports the results of an effort to predict research creativity of a group of 
petroleum scientists at Standard Oil Company of Indiana, using an extensive personal 
history form to predict three different criteria of success in research work. The 
criteria included a supervisory rating of overall job performance, a special rating on 
creativity, and the number of patent disclosures filed by each man during a five-year 
period. The scientists involved (ranging in number from 198 to 331) were mostly under 
40 years of age and had from 1 to 20 years service. 


The highly significant Minty obtained between the personal history form and the 

three criteria of job success (.613, .521, .517) demonstrate the utility which such a 

technique can have with hi ghiy skilled individuals performing complex duties. A final 
personal history form was developed which included 59 items, some items being scored 
more than once. A review of these items suggests that a self-confidence factor may be 
what they assess. The high groups tend to have more education, have obtained it on 
scholarships, have worked as teachers, have published at least one technical paper, 
and devote much time to reading compared with their fellow scientists. This suggests 
the presence of an academic orientation in addition to the self-confidence factor. 
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USE AND ABUSE OF INTELLIGENCE TESTS. J. C. FLANAGAN. 
Public Personnel Review Vol. 22, No. 1, Jan. 1961. Pages 24-28. 


‘General intelligence’’ is not as useful a concept in personnel selection as are scores 
on tests of job-related mental abilities. There has been a tendency in modern civil 
service systems, in personnel selection, to continue to rely on general intelligence 
tests. The author points out that for various reasons intelligence tests are not enough 
— and proposes that careful job analyses be conducted before each civil service exam- 
ination is prepared. The usual types of intelligence tests items should be replaced, 
believes Dr. Flanagan, in all specific examinations by content directed at those apti- 
tudes and abilities required for effective performance in each job. It is believed that 
this procedure will both focus attention on those aspects of the factors most relevant 
to the job and also contribute to weighting these factors more nearly in accord with 
their importance for prediciting performance. 


‘‘Only through full use of differential patterns of specific aptitudes can we continue to 
meet the demands for technical specialists of all types with the same high standards 
which now prevail. . .The goal of civil service selection procedures is to obtain the 
best personnel available for each job. . .(and) using a variety of aptitude tests tailored 
to the specific job needs rather than using the same general intelligence tests for many 
jobs will improve the overall on-the-job effectiveness of a basic group of candidates.’ 
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TRAINING FOR PROFIT. G. S. ODIORNE. 
Jour, Amer. Soc. of Training Directors. Vol. 15, No. 7, July 1961. Pages 7-18, 


This keynote address before the annual conference of the ASTD presents the theme of 
training as an investment in human capital. Dr. Odiorne proposes that there be 
capital budgeting for investment in human capital (training) and that this be based on 
the premise that, like other major investments on which immediate cash turnover 
can’t be reasonably expected, it be looked to in terms of ultimate, foreseeable gain 
that can be predicted. This is a new and significant thesis in the field of employee 
training, and the author presents a cogent case for it. It is well fortified in terms of 
trends in personnel, sources of labor supply for the 1960’s, and economic investment 
and growth. 


‘*To adequately prepare and sell such expenses the training director must be pre- 
pared to answer these four questions as they apply to his training programs for the 
forthcoming year: (1) How much money in total will we need for expenditure in long 
range investment in human capital during the coming period? (2) Supply of funds for 
investment in human capital; (3) Rationing the training expense; and (4)Timing. The 
author notes certain weaknesses in the training profession and advocates that there 
will have to be tighter planning and better understanding of the contribution to eco- 
nomic potential of the company. There will be need for more research, raising the 
sights of the managers for whom the training directors work, and more effective 
training of members of the training profession. 
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A STUDY OF MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT IN SMALL AND MEDIUM SIZE 
COMPANIES. J.D. KYLE. 
Canadian Pers, andInd Rel. Jour Vol. 8, No. 3, July 1961. Pages 11-16, 


The author, associated with the University of Alberta, was engaged in this research 
study which involved responses from some twenty (20) companies. The study covered 
identification of executive needs, appraisal, training, and related interests. 


Some of the main findings: (1) only about 20 percent of the companies had some pro- 
jection of estimates of executive replacement needs, (2) written job descriptions of 
executive positions were found in 65 percent of the companies, (3) in only 35 percent 
of the cases was the appraisal reviewed with the man being appraised, (4) in regard 
to managerial training, the majority of the companies made some effort at individual 
training through “observation posts,’’ ‘‘special assignments,’’ ‘‘assistant-to- 
positions,’’ and similar methods, group training was also widely employed through 
means such as seminars and conference s, slightly over 50 percent sent their selected 
men to university programs, 43 percent used job rotation as a technique, and a 
minority used in-company programs of management development. Only 28 percent had 
an internally-administered management development program. In general, it was found 
that few small or middle size companies have a real management development program 
geared to well-formulated objectives and goals. All of them attempted some form of 
management training, but interviews with company officials indicated that in many 
instances training was ‘‘a hit-and-miss proposition.’’ All companies, however, were 
conscious of the need for managerial training. 
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A CHECKLIST FOR AUDITING THE MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM. 
J. M. ELLIOTT. 
Personnel. Vol. 38, No. 4, July-Aug. 1961. Pages 80-83. 


The Vice-President of Dale, Elliott & Company poses 15 questions for determining 
how well a management development program is functioning and in what respects it 
might be improved: (1) Have we clearly identified the company’s job levels as a 
basis for establishing promotional channels for the managers in the program? (2) Do 
we have enough promotable manpower at each levei to fill all managerial openings 
with well qualified men of our own? (3) Are our numerical quotas of career men, at 
all levels, adequately geared to our financial and other long-range growth plans? 

(4) Is our college recruiting program fully geared to our annual need for management 
trainees? (5) Are we making full use of applicants who are not college graduates but 
have managerial potential? (6) Do we know what specific job assignments will do 
most to prepare a man for a key job in the company? (7) Are, we careful to keep each 
potential executive on a particular job assignment long enough to let him prove his 
ability to handle it competently? (8) Has the scheduling of job assignments been 
designed to round out experience and training so that by the time a man reaches the 
age of 40 or 45 he will be at or near his ultimate level of responsibility? 


Other questions relate to sufficiency of number of intermediate level jobs as training 
spots, the quality of recruiting facilities, employment tools such as psychological 
tests, use of university courses, guidance and counseling, reports, and top manage- 
ment support. The author advocates a guide for the use of all senior managers to 
promote the success of the program. (135-61) 


























POSTING PROBLEMS TECHNIQUE AS A BASIS FOR TRAINING. 
A. R. SOLEM AND OTHERS. 
Personnel Administration. Vol. 24, No. 4, July-Aug. 1961. Pages 22-30. 


In order to test the technique originally projected by Maier in 1952, the authors con- 
ducted this experiment with 211 supervisors and staff employees of a nation-wide 
organization — and with a cross-section of the subjects in middle management, lower 
management, and staff advisors levels. The posting included broad categories, as 
indicated in the following list, with details to assist the men in identifying the prob- 
lem areas of most concern: (1) Motivation, (2) Resistance to change, (3) Deficiencies 
in performance of superiors and higher management, (4) Deficiencies in subordinate 
supervisors’ performance, (5) Disciplinary problems, (6) Employee utilization, (7) Pro- 
motion and grade problems, (8) Selection and training, (9) Staff problems, and (10) Mis- 
cellaneous (space, public relations, statistics, work flow, etc.) 


The findings indicated that ‘‘Motivational’’ problems were more numerous than any 
other — and that this appeared to ring true for all groups of managers. The article 
discloses and discusses the findings for each of the categories of problems posted. 
The authors conclude that ‘‘the data suggest that the technique offers certain impor- 
tant advantages over traditional approaches to the development and conduct of manage- 
ment training programs in human relations. The usefulness of the technique for other 
different kinds of training efforts is also indicated.’’ Statistical summaries and 
details of the Maier posting problems technique as a basis for training are included 
in the account. 

(136-61) 








AN EXPERIMENT IN MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT. 
A. P. WIORA AND J. W. TREGO. 
Personnel. Vol. 38, No. 3, May-June 1961 Pages 25-30. 


Thr authors describe a program at Hughes Aircraft in which the top line official 
himself not only seconnined the need for management training but cooperated in 
planning the program and in the actual leading of the various sessions. Most of the 
supervisors in the department were relatively new, with their own ideas of what con- 
stituted sound management and with little knowledge of what top management 
desired. One class conducted for each of the department’s functions (testing, engi- 
neering, construction), with the supervisors in each class discussing the same 
general topics. The course content included: supervisors’ job responsibilities, per 
formance standards for supervision, human relations and motivation, communication, 
principles of organization, company organization, individual developement and coun- 
seling, labor relations, planning, controlling, and conference leadership. Discussion 
periods, individual reports, case studies, and role playing were used to provide for a 
maximum of participation. 


Results of the program have exceeded all expectations. Within the first few months 
there was a noticeable improvement in performance and output of the department (a 
chart is given as an illustration of reduction in testing time, as an example.) 
Improved morale was evident at all levels within the department, as was freedom of 
communication and the department’s willingness to cooperate with other departments 
of the company in areas where a coordinated approach to problems was involved. 
Many more new ideas were advanced, in an atmosphere conducive to a spirit of inquiry. 





(137-61) 











5 ae eee OF SELECTION FOR MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM. 
Jour. of Consulting Psych. Vol. 8, No. 2, Summer 1961. Pages 121-128 


This article reports the results of evaluating selection and training methods used in 
developing managers in a V. A. Mental Hygiene Clinic, a situation closely comparable 
to problems of many other public and private organizations. Significant studies in the 
literature are reported and discussed. Selection of candidates for the management 
development program was based on four factors: supervisory ratings of the applicants, 
personal interviews by two managers, official personnel records evaluation, and a 
psychological test battery. It was found that those who volunteered for the program 
were not necessarily better than those who did not. The volunteers are superior 
intellectually, have above average amount of supervisory knowledge, and more educa- 
tion than other management personnel in private industry. In personality, they are 
fairly similar to comparable groups except for a tendency toward depressive reactions 
and a slight tendency to more repression. 


The best predictor of the overall rating of management potential was test ratings, 
with the general ability test obtaining better results than the How Supervise? test and 
a personality inventory. Next best was the applicant’s job level. Personnel records, 
supervisory ratings, and committee interview ratings followed in that order. Each 

factor contributed substantially to the final rating. Personality factors that related to 
overall ratings were primarily those of cultural interests and subtle oversensitivity. 


(138-61) 
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(From, Management Record, July-August, 1961. 


EXHIBIT 





Explaining Salary Programs to 


Salaried Employees 


Ir WAS about 1940 — twenty-one years ago — that 
what is today known as salary administration began to 
emerge as a new management function. Since that time 
it has gained broad recognition and stature. 

The history of salary administration is tied directly to 
the development of formal job evaluation. Although a 
few scattered plans were developed in the 1920's, job 
evaluation really got its start in the 1930’s. In those 
early years, the accent was on the evaluation of hourly 
rated production jobs, with only a few pioneering com- 
panies extending the newly developed technique to sal- 
aried positions. 

In 1940, THE CONFERENCE BoarD published its first 
comprehensive study .on the progress being made in the 
area of job evaluation. In that study, the status of job 
evaluation as it then existed was reported as follows: 


“A considerable number of companies have employed 
formal job evaluation successfully over a period of five 
years or longer in establishing wage differentials. Fewer 
companies have gained long-term experience in dealing with 
salary differentials, but successful applications affecting 
wage earners are being extended in many companies to in- 
clude salaried employees.”! 


RESISTANCE TO JOB EVALUATION 


Job evaluation did not win ready acceptance. There 
were the nonbelievers and the scoffers. In early 1944, 
at a Conference Board meeting on the principles and 
application of job evaluation, there was considerable 
emphasis on the obstacles yet to be overcome. Among 
those obstacles cited were: 


e Resistance of the employees—they had to be sold 


/on the idea. 


e Resistance of foremen and supervisors—they had 
to be convinced that job evaluation would not hinder 
them and rob them of authority. 

e Resistance of the union steward—he had to be as- 
sured that job evaluation would not undermine his 
status. 

e Resistance of the evaluation committee—its mem- 


*“Yob Evaluation—Formal Plans for Determining Basic Pay 
Differentials,” Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 25, p. 4. 


bers had to be absolutely convinced of the soundness of 
its objectives and the need to arrive at a plan which was 
sufficiently simple to be understood. 

e Resistance of management—management had to 
be convinced that job evaluation was worth the cost not 
only of installing the plan, but of making the pay adjust- 
ments which inevitably followed. Moreover, there were 
many executives who were skeptical of the need for 
evaluation; they tended to view it as a gimmick which 
could not replace the methods long used for determining 
wage and salary rates. 


Despite resistance, job evaluation continued its 
growth, receiving great impetus from the imposition of 
wage and salary controls at the time of World War II. 
Companies with established wage and salary ranges 
based on some form of evaluation found themselves in 
the most advantageous position. Many others rushed “to 
get their houses in order.” 

From an historical bird’s-eye view, the use of job 
evaluation for production workers became widespread 
by the late 1940’s, while job evaluation of salaried posi- 
tions lagged behind. Gradually, however, job evaluation 
was extended to salaried employees, first through the 
classifications of clerical employees, and then into the 
ranks of managerial and professional personnel. Today 
some companies carry formal evaluation up through the 
position of chief executive officer. 


REVEALING WAGE AND SALARY RONGES 


During the twenty-year development of job evalua- 
tion a great many problems in addition to resistance 
were encountered. One was the extent to which em- 
ployees should be informed of the precise rates of pay 
established for their own jobs and the jobs of others. On 
this question there are no statistical data upon which to 
base a firm conclusion on company practice. It would 
appear, however, that companies have been steadily 
moving in the direction of revealing established rates of 
pay. 

To some exteni rates of pay have been forced into 
the open, As late as the 1930’s many_ companies still 
considered their wage rates for production workers con- 


Courtesy, National Industrial Conference Board and the author, George W. Torrence.) 
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fidential information. But with the growth of collective 
bargaining, wage rates more and more frequently be- 
came a part of written labor agreements and were circu- 
lated by unions, if not by companies. Those who feared 
repercussions as a result of the disclosure of wage rates 
found that some of their fears were justified because dis- 
closure of rates was often followed by a rash of claimed 
inequities. After an initial period of stress and adjust- 
ment, however, the clamor subsided. 

For clerical employees it would appear that the trend 
has also been in the direction of disclosing pay rates, but 
to a lesser degree. Some companies have done so “as a 
matter of principle.” Others have been inclined to fol- 
low suit because of the belief that if they did not provide 
the information voluntarily, pressure would be brought 
to bear. Still others, however, are firmly convinced that 
in their own circumstances it would be unwise to reveal 
pay ranges, believing that possible advantages would 
be outweighed by the disadvantages. In addition, some 
companies have not established pay ranges, or the ones 
they have established are so flexible that the firms would 
not be able to disclose them even if they desired. 


STATUS OF EXEMPT SALARIED 


While it is reasonably clear what has happened in 
the case of production and clerical workers, little in- 
formation is available on the extent to which companies 
now reveal salary ranges of managerial, administrative 
and professional employees who are exempt under the 
provisions of the federal Wage Hour Law. For this rea- 
son, THE CONFERENCE BOARD asked fifty-five com- 
panies to what extent they informed salaried employees 
about the company salary program, in general, and 
about the employees’ salary ranges, in particular. 

The companies selected are not typical or representa- 
tive. Instead, they are known to have been active in the 
field of salary administration over a period of years and 
for that reason are more representative of the pace set- 
ters than the average. The findings, of course, should be 
considered in that light. 

Each cooperating company, in reporting its practices, 
was asked to visualize a hypothetical salaried employee 
who is in the lower or middle exempt class (such as a 
supervisor, engineer or accountant) and who is working 
on a job for which a salary range has been established. 
If practices in the company vary, each cooperator was 
asked to select a hypothetical employee who is most 
representative of that company. In this way THE CON- 
FERENCE BOARD endeavored to avoid the confusion 
that might arise if either salaried clerical employees or 
top executives were included. A review of the informa- 
tion provided by the cooperating companies indicates 





that the intended level of the hypothetical employee had 
been properly interpreted to include the bulk of exempt 
employees, but not those at high management levels, for 
whom different practices might apply. 

Of the fifty-five companies included in this study, 
fifty-two companies, or 95%, do explain their salary 
administration program to the hypothetical employee. 
Of these, forty-three explain orally, three in writing and 
six both orally and in writing. 

When the explanation is oral, the usual practice is to 
have the salary program described by the individual to 
whom the employee reports or by the head of the de- 
partment in which he works. In either event, the person 
making the explanation is generally provided with a 
written guide or procedure manual which suggests what 
the explanation should include. Typically, it is sug- 
gested that employees be advised of the company’s de- 
sire to pay salaries which are as high as those generally 
prevailing, and which properly reflect the position re- 
quirements as well as the performance of the individual. 
In this connection, it is usually explained that the salary 
structure is based upon a system of evaluation to assure 
proper internal relationships, that there are ascending 
levels of grades or classes, that salary surveys are con- 
ducted periodically to assure proper relationships with 
the salaries other companies are paying, and that the 
progress of the individual is periodically reviewed. Some 
explanations also include a general description of the 
evaluation process, along with a listing of the factors— 
such as knowledge and experience—which are taken 
into consideration in the evaluation. 

Several of the companies making oral explanations 
concede that those who actually describe the programs 
may go into considerable detail or just hit the high spots, 
depending upon the people involved and the circum- 
stances. These companies, however, look upon this 
more as an advantage than as an objection to the oral 
presentation. 


Who Explains Salary Program? 


In a few of the companies the salary program is de- 
scribed by “‘an outsider,” such as a member of the sal- 
ary administration staff. In one company, for example, 
a salary administrator meets regularly with a group of 
new employees and newly promoted employees for the 
purpose of giving them an understanding of the com- 
pany’s salary program, with charts and slides used lib- 
erally to assist in the explanation. In another company 
the salary administrator holds occasional meetings to 
which salaried employees are invited and at which they 
are encouraged to ask any questions they may have con- 
cerning the program. 








As already noted, of the fifty-two companies that 
inform employees of their salary program, three explain 
it in writing only, while six make the explanation both 
orally and in writing. Written explanations range from a 
concise statement defining the company’s intent to a 
more comprehensive description of the salary structure 
and the use of ranges, surveys and other procedures by 
the company to assure equity. Examples and excerpts 
of these written statements are reproduced in the ap- 
pendix which begins on page 42. 


Most Reveal Maximum Rate 


Of the fifty-five cooperating companies, thirty-nine, 
or 71%, tell the employee the maximum salary for the 
position he currently occupies. Of these, fifteen give this 
information to the employee as a matter of course, while 
twenty-four give it only at his request. One company 
that does not explain its salary program is, nevertheless, 
willing to tell the employee his maximum rate, while 
five companies that explain the program do not disclose 
the maximum rate. Only one company indicates that at 
one time it had disclosed the maximum rate, but no 
longer does so. 

While the companies are preponderantly in favor of 
informing employees of the general nature of the salary 
program, a lesser number reveal the maximum rate. Ob- 
viously there is more divergence of opinion on the 
wisdom of revealing the maximum rate than on inform- 
ing employees of the general nature of a salary program. 

Some of the companies do not reveal the maximum 
rate because they believe it tends to place a ceiling over 
the employee and, in that way, diminishes motivation. 
They also point out that individuals are frequently pro- 
moted before they reach a maximum; therefore, as far 
as these individuals are concerned, the maximum rate 
does not really apply. Furthermore, some companies 
say, the maximum rate may be adjusted, usually upward 
because of economic change, which means that the em- 


ployee must either be told of the new maximum or 


remain misinformed. They question the wisdom of in- 
forming each and every salaried employee whenever 
there is a change in the salary structure. 

Those who disclose the maximum rate support their 
position with equal conviction. As a matter of principle, 
they believe that if there is a maximum applicable to 
the employee’s position, the employee is entitled to 
know of it. They contend that an informed employee is 
more likely to be a good employee, the fewer secrets 
the better. They believe that anything kept under cover 
is likely to be viewed with suspicion, adding that if the 
salary structure is sound and if it is true that the com- 
pany is living up to its pledge to pay competitive salaries, 


then the employee can be motivated constructively by 
giving him the facts. Several companies say that they 
are proud of the salary ranges available to their em. 
ployees and they are eager to have employees share 
this knowledge. 

Of the fifty-five companies, forty-seven, or 85% , tel] 
the employee when he is at or near the maximum, but 
some give this information only when the employee re- 
quests it. Included in the forty-seven companies are 
eight who do not tell the employee the maximum rate 
under ordinary circumstances. Thus, precisely half of 
the companies (eight out of sixteen) that don’t ordinar- 
ily inform the employee of the maximum rate, neverthe- 
less do so when he is approaching the maximum. 

Of the fifty-five cooperating companies, twenty-four, 
or 44%, will tell the employee, on request, the range 
of another salaried job, if he is not on a “fishing expe- 
dition.” Without exception, companies give such infor- 
mation only when the other job is one to which the 
employee might logically seek promotion. Some of these 
companies further specify that such information is te- 
vealed only when a promotion is impending and is actu- 
ally being discussed with the employee. Several com- 
panies also report that if the promotion is into the higher 
ranks of management where ranges either do not exist 
or are flexible, then obviously a maximum rate for the 
higher position could not be discussed. 


GEORGE W. TORRENCE 
Division of Personnel Administration 
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Excerpt from Handbook Given to Salaried Personnel 


(The company) makes a sincere effort to pay people 
fairly. It has established a position classification system with 
salary ranges which provide for adequate differentials 
among positions of varying responsibilities. This permits 
individual consideration so that each employee is paid in 
accordance with his responsibilities and performance. 

When you start to work for (the company), you are paid 
a salary related to your immediate responsibilities. From 
then on your salary progress depends upon how successfully 
you as an individual apply yourself. Your salary will be re- 
viewed periodically. Merit increases will be granted in rec- 
ognition of improved performance. At your request, your 
supervisor will advise you of your present classification and 
salary range. Possible promotions to more responsible jobs 
provide further opportunities to increase your salary. 


* * % 


Excerpts and Diagrams from 
Booklet Given to Exempt Employees 


SALARY ADMINISTRATION PLAN FOR EXEMPT EMPLOYEES 


This booklet has been prepared to provide you with a 
brief description as to how the salaries of exempt employees 
... are determined. The plan is a part of the salary adminis- 
tration plan of the company, the objective of which is to 
establish and maintain fair and equitable compensation for 
all employees. 

It is the intent of the company to provide the “right” pay 
to all employees, to recognize each one as an individual, to 
maintain a working climate which is both satisfying and re- 
warding, and to provide incentives for each one to improve 
his performance in his present position and to work for ad- 
vancement to a position which has a higher salary range. It 
is hoped that this brief description of our salary administra- 
tion plan will be helpful in showing its part in attaining 
these objectives. 


THE SALARY STRUCTURE 


There is one basic company salary structure for exempt 
individuals. Each exempt position . . . has been evaluated 
as to its worth to the company .. . , as outlined under 
“position evaluation.” Based upon this evaluation, it has 
been assigned to one of the levels. 

While the diagram of the salary structure, shown in Fig- 
ure 1, shows only fifteen of the levels, it illustrates the basic 
principle of the structure. Thus, positions which are evalu- 
ated as being of higher value are assigned a higher level. 
This does not mean that the compensation for a position in 
a higher level is always higher than that for a position of a 


Explaining Salary Programs—Appendix' 


lower level. An employee in a level one step below that of 
another employee might well be making a more important 
contribution at any one point in time, and be compensated 
accordingly, despite the difference in the position levels. 

Each level has a maximum rate, a position rate, and a 
salary range. There is a differential and an overlap between 
each level and the levels adjacent to it. The number of 
levels, the size of the salary ranges, and the differential and 
overlap between position levels were established after giving 
consideration to what others were doing, and then deter- 
mining the design of structure which would best fit the 
needs of the company. 

It is hoped that the diagram and brief descriptions of 
these terms given in Figure 2 will define each and show its 
purpose. 


THE POSITION GUIDE 


The first step in evaluating a position, and thus determin- 
ing in which level in the salary structure it should be 
placed, is the preparation of a written description—posi- 
tion guide—of the work of the position. The guide for your 
position defines the work responsibilities, authority, and re- 
lationship responsibilities which you have; and the “ac- 
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countability factors,” by which your performance in the 
position is evaluated. Thus, it provides a basis for evaluat- 
ing the work of your position and appraising performance. 

You should have a copy of the position guide for your 
position, or have access to one. It should help you to an- 
alyze and understand your responsibilities; and to be aware 
of the factors by which your performarice is measured, 
evaluated, and thus compensated for. It will also aid you in 
establishing mutual understanding with your manager as to 
what is expected of you. 


POSITION EVALUATION 


The position guide provides the basic information re- 
quired to evaluate any exempt position in relation to other 
exempt positions. . . . Such evaluations are made through 
use of a point rating system that is based on certain com- 
mon factors. 

When a manager is evaluating a position in his compo- 
nent, he determines the importance of each of these factors 
in relation to other positions . . . and assigns a numerical 
value to it. The aggregate of such numerical values indicates 
the level of the position. 


Excerpts from Article in Employee Publication 


The job evaluation program looks at a job as part of the 
total (company) effort. It examines the requirements of the 
job and the general results expected. The basic salary range 
structure with its twenty-two grade levels attaches a range 
of pay to each job. In setting salary range levels, (the com- 
pany) is guided by surveys showing salaries paid for similar 
work in other organizations. The merit review plan gives 
supervisors an opportunity to examine and reward individ- 
ual performance. In other words, your “fair pay” depends 
on the value of your work to (the company), the value of 
similar work in the employment market, and your individ- 
ual effort and results compared with that of your fellow 
workers, 

Your morale and, to some extent, the effort which you 
put forth on the job depends on the degree to which you 
feel that you are being paid properly for job accomplish- 
ments. If you are paid on the basis of performance, com- 
pared with the performance of fellow employees, it is rea- 
sonable to expect you to work to achieve more than satis- 
factory performance. An outstanding job deserves to be 
recognized and rewarded. 

It is not an easy matter for a supervisor to judge and 
evaluate individual performance and particularly to reflect 
this judgment in decisions affecting salary. But it is a deci- 
sion which he must make. He knows that it is part of his 
job and must be done carefully—in the interest of fairness. 
To aid him in this task he uses the following general guides 
with the understanding that individual consideration and 
judgment are required: 


e An employee whose salary is below the midpoint of his 
salary range should make fairly regular progress toward the 
midpoint of his range. His job performance must be satis- 
factory to receive an increase, however, and he should be 
developing on his job in accordance with his supervisor’s 
expectation. The size of his increase should depend on his 
supervisor’s evaluation of his performance in relation to the 


The maximum rate is the salary rate corresponding to the top of each 
level. This represents the highest salary rate considered Proper for : 
ceptional performance in positions evaluated in any level. The maxim x 
rate is paid only for such performance over a sustained period . 


of time, 


The position rate is the salary rate corresponding to the bottom of each 
level. This represents the salary rate to be paid for proved performance 
that meets the minimum, satisfactory requirements of a position. 
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performance of others in his unit and in his department. 

e An employee whose salary is at, or close to, the mid- 
point of his salary range is receiving fair pay for satisfactory 
performance on a carefully evaluated job. His salary should 
be increased thereafter only if his performance ranks as 
superior in comparison with that of other employees per- 
forming the same or similar jobs. Experience is generally 
required for superior performance, but additional experi- 
ence alone does not guarantee superior performance. 

e An employee whose salary is above the midpoint of 
his salary range should be receiving such premium pay only 
because of superior performance. Highest level perform- 
ance warrants premium pay, but additional premium pay 
for only satisfactory performance cannot be justified. It 
should be remembered that many employees with salaries 
at or over the midpoint of their salary range will not receive 
merit salary increases every year. The absence of a merit 
increase in these circumstances certainly does not mean that 
an employee's performance is considered unsatisfactory. 


Excerpts from Handbook Given to Salaried Personnel 
AN EQUITABLE SALARY SYSTEM 
The (company’s) salary system recognizes the differences 
in the skills required in the various positions. Each position 
is evaluated to determine its relative worth in comparison 
to other positions. The salary system can best be compared 
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toa stairway with the lowest valued position at the bottom 
step and the highest valued position, with the greatest re- 
sponsibility, at the top step. Between the bottom and top 
steps, all the other positions are arranged in order of their 
relative value. This series of steps provides a structure in 
which positions are placed in terms of their relative value. 
A systematic classification system such as this provides a 
basis for uniform administration of salaries throughout the 


company. 
SALARIES ARE COMPETITIVE 


Just as it is important to have internal consistency in our 
salary system, it is also important that our salary ranges be 
competitive with those of other industries and other ¢om- 
panies in (our) industry. To this end, periodic studies are 
made to compare the (company’s) salary structure with 
those of other companies. 


PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT Is ENCOURAGED 


Another purpose of the salary system is to encourage 
each employee to improve his performance and prepare 
himself to assume greater responsibility. Salary ranges make 
it possible for employees to be rewarded by merit adjust- 
ments when they demonstrate outstanding performance. 
The company’s promotional increase policy also provides 
employees with an incentive to develop themselves for 
greater responsibility. 


PosITION ANALYSIS AND EVALUATION 


The (company’s) position analysis and evaluation pro- 
gram requires the participation of employees and super- 
visors as well as representatives of the salaried personnel 
activity. When a new position is created or when the duties 
of an existing position classification change significantly, 
the employee concerned is asked to complete a description 
of his duties and responsibilities on what is called the em- 
ployee position description form. This write-up is then re- 





viewed by the supervisor and the salary administration rep- 
resentative to determine whether an existing classification 
can be used, or a new classification established for the po- 
sition. 

In making this evaluation, numerical values are assigned 
to each of the major factors considered. These factors are: 


e Experience, knowledge, and skill involved. 

e Complexity of the work. 

e Personal contacts both inside and outside the company. 

e Responsibility for the safety of others, company funds 
and property, confidential information, and working 
without supervisory direction. Responsibility for the work 
of others is also included under this factor. 


Each of these factors has a range of numerical values. 
The value assigned to each factor in a particular position is 
obtained by comparison with certain other company posi- 
tions. The sum o: the values of all the factors determines 
the salary grade for a given position. Thus, as each position 
is evaluated, it logically falls into a salary grade. 


SALARY GRADE RANGES 


The salary grades indicate the value of each position in 
relation to other positions in the company. In this way, all 
positions having similar responsibility and similar skill re- 
quirements are paid in the same salary grade. In order that 
individual differences in the performance of duties may be 
recognized, each salary grade has a range from its mini- 
mum to the maximum. There is a differential between the 
minimums of each salary grade which assures salary pro- 
gression upon assignment of increased responsibility and 
reclassification to a higher salary grade. Thus, these salary 
ranges provide opportunities for merit increases within the 
salary grade as well as promotional increases when assigned 
to classification in a higher salary grade. 

You may obtain information as to your classification, 
salary grade and range from your supervisor. 




















